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Tus is the time of year when vitality geis low, 


and children become susceptible to colds and 


other winter ailments. 


One of the best ways to insure your children’s 
health—to keep them keen and alert in school 
and in their games—is to serve them nourish- 
ing, energy-producing food. A bowl of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes in milk or cream will start the 


youngsters off right in the morning. 


All children like the crunchy goodness of 


Kellogg’s. Serve them for a snack after school. 









FOR SMALL 
BODIES 





Ideal for the bedtime 
supper because they digest easily — encourage 
sound sleep. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are heat-sealed for crisp- 
ness in a patented WAXTITE inner bag. Ask for 
Kellogg’s by name. Made only by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. Sold by all grocers. Served by 
restaurants, hotels, dining-cars, everywhere. 


“WHEN THE GREAT WERE SMALL” js an attractive booklet of 
stories of the childhood of great artists, told by Kellogg’s Sing- 
ing Lady. Of special interest to teachers and mothers. Send your 
name and address to Educational Director, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Enclose 9 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
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IGHT in his classroom, your young- 

ster is getting a grand start towards 
a lifetime of complete oral health. For 
modern teaching methods now stress 
care of the gums as well as care of the 
teeth, 


Today you can look into thousands 
of schools and see class drills conducted 
in gum massage—drills that are backed 
by the hearty support of the whole 
dental profession. 


Gums do need regular work to 
stay firm and healthy. But nowadays 
they don’t get it, because our daily 
diet of soft, well-cooked foods fail 
to exercise them. Lacking stimula- 
tion, gums become weak, tender. 


Your child’s teacher has a 
lesson for You too -- 


IPANA AND MASSAGE 
FOR HEALTHY GUMS 


“Pink tooth brush” appears—a condi- 
tion warning that more serious gum 
disorders may be ahead. 


That’s why regular massage with 
Ipana is so necessary for the vital, 
healthy exercise gums need. That’s why 
teachers—and your own dentist—urge 
young and old alike to adopt this 
health treatment. 


And it’s easy to give your teeth and 
gums the protection they need. Simply 
follow the “massage and Ipana” meth- 
od. First, clean your teeth with Ipana. 
Then, each time, rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums, Ipana aids the massage 
in speeding up circulation, in restoring 
healthy firmness to the gums. 
Encourage your whole family to fol- 

low this Ipana regime—for brighter, 


about “pink tooth brush.” 









NOTE TO MOTHERS 


Children like the refreshing flavor of Ipana so 


much that, with Ipana in the bathroom, you 


will not have to fel] them to clean their teeth! 
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whiter teeth—for firmer, healthier 
gums—and for a minimum of worry 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


OR a long time WINIFRED RICH- 
ti has been dealing intimately 
with the emotional problems of boys 
and girls in their teens. She has based 
her article, on ‘““‘The Rebellious Adoles- 
cent,” on this experience. Dr. Rich- 
mond is a psychologist at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Washington, D. C. She 
has taught at George Washington Uni- 
yersity and at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


“The School Doctor States His 
Case” is by the president of the New 
York State Physicians Association, 
HAROLD H. MITCHELL, M. D., who 
should have diagnosed this case pretty 
thoroughly. Dr. Mitchell is school 
physician at Freeport, Long Island, 
and is secretary of the Committee of 
School Health of the American Aca- 
demy of Pediatrics. For a number of 
years Dr. Mitchell has been a member 
of the Advisory Committee on the 
Summer Round-Up of the Children, 
for the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


HELEN C. DAWE, the author of 
“Shopping Notes for Santa Claus,” 
received her A.B. degree from Smith 
College and her M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She was associ- 
ated with the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare there for a time. In the summer 
of 1934 she served as headquarters 
worker in the emergency nursery 
school division of the FERA. She is 
now head teacher of the four-year-old 
group of the preschool laboratories at 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. Articles by Miss Dawe have ap- 
peared in several magazines. 


Parents, educators, engineers, and 
eyesight specialists will watch with a 
great deal of interest the effects of the 
rooms at Horace Mann School, in New 
York, which have 
been painted, 


“Turning the Light on School Light- 
ing,” he tells something of what has 
been done there and in other schools 
in other parts of the country in order 
to provide sufficient light for class- 
work. He also tells, of course, why 
this should be an important considera- 
tion of parents and school officials, and 
how eye conservation may be effected 
in classrooms at low cost. Two years 
ago Dr. Rowell wrote, with Olive 
Grace Henderson, a valuable book 
called Good Eyes for Life. 





John W. Studebaker 


The Parent Education Study Course 
article this month is on “Money Man- 
agement in the Home,” a subject very 
important to the welfare and happi- 
ness of “The Progressive Home.” It is 
written by FLORENCE BARNARD who, 
during her fifteen years of study of 
the subject and five years of practical 
experimentation in the Brookline, 
Massachusetts, schools, evolved the 
“Money Management Method” which 
she describes in the article and which 


is further elaborated in the volumes 
under that title which are reviewed in 
this month’s “Bookshelf.” Miss Bar- 
nard’s work has attracted nationwide 
attention because of its unlimited pos- 
sibilities for contributing to human 
betterment. She is now educational 
director of the American Association 
for Economic Education, which has its 
headquarters in Boston. 


Although she has written numerous 
articles on travel, “’Twas the Month 
Before Christmas” is CLARE GERRY’S 
first article in a magazine of this type. 
We know you'll like it. It was because 
we were so enthusiastic about her de- 
scription of the observance of Christ- 
mas in her home that we asked her to 
write about it so that mothers might 
gain some helpful pointers from it. It 
goes in the section ““For Homemakers” 
for obvious reasons. 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has been making such an exten- 
sive study of “youth problems” that 
the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE felt that parents and teachers 
throughout the country should know 
more about the needs of youth today 
and how they may be met. We are 
naturally proud to present an editorial 
on “Planning a Permanent Program 
for Youth,” by JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Studebaker has been close- 
ly identified with the interests of the 
Nationai Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, having served as chairman 
of its Education committee and as a 
member of its Executive committee. 


FRANCES WHITE, who wrote ‘‘Christ- 
mas for the Children,” frequently 
sends her charming poems to this 
magazine. She lives in Helena, Arkan- 
sas, by the Mississippi with levees, cot- 

ton fields, and cy- 








equipped, and 
lighted with the 
conservation of 
pupils’ eyesight 
as a goal. HUGH 
GRANT ROWELL, 
M. D., physician 
to Horace Mann 
School, has work- 
ed closely with 
engineers on the 
Specifications for 
these rooms. In 
his article on 








If You Are Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 10, 17. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 6, 8, 10, 12, 44. 


The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 8, 12, 17, 18, 
19, 22, 44. 


Children of All Ages, see pages 14, 20, 26, 30, 46. 
Articles Helpful to Teachers, see pages 8, 12, 22, 44. 
P.T.A. Problems, see pages 5, 12, 34, 36, 42, 43. 


press swamps all 
around. Her four 
children like it 
better than a city, 
where they used 


to live. 
« * 
REVAH SuM- 
MERSGILL is anoth- 


er mother whose 
poems we have 
published before. 
You will enjoy her 











“Winter Song.” 
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PETA AOE TE OU OE OE AY OW OWS: 
2 Christmas Carols to You’ zc 





ee carols are a part of one universal celebration. 
Children learn the lovely old ones in school; every hymnal 
carries them; some rare and ancient carols live only in the hearts 
of very aged men and women. But we all love them. Some com- 
munities sing them around a lighted Christmas tree in a city park 
or a village square, and some confine them to church services; but 
nowhere do they seem more like the voices of the angels over 
Bethlehem than when bands of singers, old, young, or middle-aged, 
go from house to house where there are invalids or lonesome souls, 
and sing from out the darkness of the night. 

One of our members has written to me suggesting that the Con- 
gress make the singing of carols one of its projects. Let us try it 
and see if the throb of pleasure that we give and receive in the 
doing will not make Christmas even more of a day of giving to all 
of us. Our National chairman of Music has urged it and every 
group of Mothersingers or Fathersingers will find that the com- 
munity will be the happier for the contribution of such leadership, 
for many will join in if some one will lead. 

This is a priceless gift that can be given by any one without 
price, a gift that will fill the air with the joy of this blessed day. 


Dag leaguer 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY RUTH STEED 


Perhaps the Most Difficult 
Stage in the Adolescent Period 
Is in the Change from Carefree 
Childhood to the More Serious 


Business of Being Grown-Up 


The 





REBELLIOUS 


SHORT time ago there came to 

my attention a boy of seventeen, 
a well-developed, manly fellow, who 
had come east from his home in the 
Rockies to enter college. He was wel] 
prepared, bright, and studious. A 
week after matriculation he suddenly 
“blew up,” began laughing and sing- 
ing and talking foolishly. It was 
necessary to remove him to a hospital 
for mental observation, and there, 
when he grew a little better, he told 
me of a fancy which was bothering 
him. The fancy recalled an experience 
under ether, which he had taken the 
year before, that he could not now 
get out of his mind. He felt himself 
whirling around a_ center’ which 
seemed to be an upright post; faster 
and faster he went, getting farther and 
farther away from the post until he 
seemed to be going so fast that mo- 
tion became rest, and slowly he began 
to return over the path that he had 
come. He could see the post again and 
was rapidly approaching it. Suddenly 
he discovered that instead of a post to 
which he was tethered, the silent up- 
right object disclosed itself as—his 
father; and he began again the wild 
whirling outward, only once more to 
be brought to rest and to resume the 
journey backward to where his father 
stood. 

This boy’s fanciful experience typi- 
fies very well what actually takes 
place, consciously or unconsciously 
and under various disguises, in the 
life of every adolescent boy or girl. 
What is the meaning of this phenom- 
enon? Is it anything that, as par- 
ents, we can prepare for or prevent, 
and indeed is it even desirable to pre- 
vent it? Perhaps never in the history 
of the race—certainly not in the 
recorded history—has there been such 
a widespread recognition of the adoles- 
cent as an individual and a wish to 
accord him as much latitude as possi- 
ble in developing his own ideas, tastes, 
and attitudes. If this is true, why then 
is youth still rebellious? Why must it 
so often feel itself tied, and struggle 
against the parents who, in the ma- 
jority of instances, are so eager to 
sacrifice themselves for the child’s 
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ADOLESCENT 


by Winifred Richmond 


good and for his future welfare? 

The answer to these questions forms 
one of the most interesting chapters 
in the psychology of human relation- 
ships. 

Think for a moment of the newborn 
child. He comes inte the world with 
infinite potentialities of development, 
put with little morc. He is the most 
helpless of creatures, for many months, 
and even years, absolutely dependent 
upon the will and resources of his 
family for everything—food, clothing, 
shelter, love, habits, and mental atti- 
tudes. From his family he receivés 
physical comforts and the satisfac- 
tion of his bodily desires; from them 
he learns what is good and bad, right 
and wrong; and toward them he di- 
rects the rising tide of his affections. 
He is one of them—an intimate, in- 
tegral part of the family, bound to it 
by ties that are almost mystical in 
their invisible strength. Now, if par- 
ents were perfect, and if children had 
no individuality of their own, we 
might expect them to develop without 
friction into anything we wished. But 
parents are merely human beings, 
with faults and foibles and the rem- 
nants of their own parents’ mistakes 
in their upbringing. And children, even 
babies, are strongly endowed with per- 
sonality. So that, instead of a simple 
potter-and-clay situation, as is often 
implied, we have an extraordinarily 
complicated one, in which exceedingly 
complex personalities, in the shape of 
father and mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, perhaps grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and other relatives, are 
reacting upon the child, who in turn 
develops attitudes and reactions to- 
ward them. 

There are two aspects to the parent- 
child relationship: first, there is the 
love aspect; and second, the aspect of 
dependence. Normally, the child’s first 
love goes out to its parents—to the 
mother first, and somewhat later to 
the father. It is a childish, bread-and- 
butter sort of love, but it has in it all 
the elements of his later love relation- 
ships. The baby is jealous of anything 
that interferes with his possession of 
the loved parent, and angry with any- 


thing that threatens harm to her. Nor 
is his love unmixed with hate, because 
often the loved one must thwart his 
desires, must take away his pleasures 
or inflict pain upon him in the natural 
processes of his training. As he grows 
older and the moral pressure of the 
school and society at large is added to 
that of the home, he learns to repress 
these undesirable aspects of his love. 
He tolerates his brothers and sisters 
or includes them in his affections, and 
he ceases to struggle so hard against 
the exigencies of his training. At the 
same time his dependence upon his 
parents, which was complete in in- 
fancy, is growing less and less. He 
learns to dress and bathe and attend 
to his personal needs; he makes friends 
outside the family; and his school in- 
terests compete with his home inter- 
ests. But, after all, in the average 
family his activities are still sharply 
circumscribed. His ideas and opinions 
are shaped by the discussions or the 
dicta of his family, and his words and 
deeds are subject to its censorship and 
approval. Thus he grows into child- 
hood and becomes a well-recognized 
personality, with what appear to be 
fairly settled characteristics. He is 
quiet and _ self-contained, or high- 
strung and excitable, or sensitive and 
retiring. We feel that we know and un- 
derstand him. 

There is another side to the picture, 
which does not show so clearly at first 
glance. Since parents are people, they 
are often poorly adjusted, unhappy, or 
ignorant of child nature. A child’s love 
goes out spontaneously to the persons 
in his environment, but the strength 
and direction of his love are deter- 
mined by the response he meets. If 
the parents are self-absorbed or ab- 
sorbed in each other, the child feels 
himself neglected and left out in the 
cold. If the parents are unhappy to- 
gether, father or mother may lavish a 
quite disproportionate amount of af- 
fection upon the child, making heavy 
demands upon his feelings or smother- 
ing him with kindness and indul- 
gences. If they quarrel before the 
child, they may rouse conflicting emo- 
tions of love and hate, fear and dread, 
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jealousy or depression. A father weak 
and ineffective in his dealings with 
adults may tyrannize over his chil- 
dren, because here, at least, he can 
show authority and feel himself a 
man. Or parents may make a fetish 
of obedience and demand it at any 
cost, or be so ambitious for the child’s 
perfection that they surround him 
with a thorny hedge of prohibitions 
and taboos. On the other hand, they 
may hold theories of the inherent 
goodness of human nature and trust 
the child’s development to it, with the 
result that poor habits and attitudes 
of adjustment to present-day life are 
formed and flourish. A parent may be 
so wise and so sweetly reasonable that 
the child has no means of defense and 
must perforce submit, even with re- 
bellion in his heart. Then there are the 
parents, whose name is legion, who 
identify themselves with their chil- 
dren—live, breathe, and think for 
them, choose their friends and plan 
and supervise all the activities of their 
lives. Add to the parents the various 
other relatives to whom the child must 
make an adjustment: “Mary, sh! sh! 
—tiptoe—Grandmother’s taking a 
nap.” “John, you must let your sister 
play with that. What if she does break 
it?” “Tommy, do just what your Aunt 
Ada says.” 

The average child gets through with 
all this and (Continued on page 24) 
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THE SCHOOL DOCTOR 
STATES HIS CASE 


The Sehool, the Home, 
and the Community 
Share Responsibility 


for the Protection of 
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by Harold H. Mitchell, M. D. 


HAT should you expect from 
W:. school doctor in your com- 
munity, and what does he expect from 
you in the way of cooperation? These 
two questions are of vital importance 
if the medical service provided by the 
school system for the protection of pu- 
pils is to function to the best advan- 
tage. The better the doctor, the parent, 
and the teacher understand each other, 
the better they can pull together. 

The amount and kind of medical 
service provided differ in different 
school systems. The aim, however, is 
always the same: to maintain the 
highest possible level of health among 
the school children with the facilities 
available. If you will bear that in mind, 
and also remember that the school 
doctor is part of the school system as 
well as a member of the medical pro- 
fession, what I have to say will be 
much more clear. Keep in mind, too, 
that the school doctor is limited by 
the large number of children he must 
serve and that he must depend upon 
teachers and other school personnel as 
well as on many other agencies of the 
community for health education and 
actual health and medical care. 

Whether he works on a part- or full- 


time basis, the school doctor’s job in- 
cludes such things as the following: 
the examination and study of children 
so that he can advise concerning the 
need for medical service and concern- 
ing the health needs of the child in 
school; the control of communicable 
disease; advice concerning the man- 
agement of the school, the building, 
and the equipment, as it may affect 
health; advice concerning the subject 
matter of health education; and the 
emergency care of accidents. Except 
for the emergency care of accidents 
these are all primarily matters of edu- 
cation, which is as it should be; for, as 
I said before, the school doctor is part 
of the school system, and the first busi- 
ness of the school is education. 
THE SCHOOL HEALTH 
EXAMINATION 

TAKE the health examination, for 
instance. Some states insist on a health 
examination for every school child 
every year. In other states the doctor 
examines a selected number of chil- 
dren, perhaps the first grade, one of 
the upper grades, and such other chil- 
dren as are brought to his attention by 
the nurse or the teachers. Any mother 
who has taken her child to her own 


The teacher is the school doctor’s first line of defense in his fight 
against the spread of contagious disease, for she notes early symptoms 
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physician for advice about his health 
xnows that such a service requires a 
careful overhauling of the child, to- 
gether with many questions about his 
everyday behavior, his daily habits, 
and his previous illnesses. An examina- 
tion such as this cannot be made in 
five minutes nor in fifteen, which is 
the most a school doctor can usually 
give to each of the hundreds of chil- 
dren he is asked to examine. No reput- 
able physician would pretend to give 
a complete examination at such a 
speed. And no sensible parent will go 
away with the idea that because a 
child has been hastily gone over by 
the school doctor, who has found noth- 
ing obviously wrong, there is no furth- 
er need for medical care. 

The school health examination is no 
substitute for medical supervision by 
the family physician who sees your 
child in sickness and in health and 
who, out of this knowledge, can judge 
of the child’s individual needs and in- 
porn potentialities. All that the school 
physician can be expected to do in the 
few minutes at his command is to 
pick out from a large number of chil- 
dren those who are most likely to be 
in need of further medical care. If you, 
as a parent, are present when the ex- 
amination is made, the school doctor 
can do a better job, for he can ask you 
questions and draw your attention to 
anything that may be wrong. He can 
also explain when and why there is 
need for a full examination by your 
own physician or at the local clinic. If 
you cannot be present, and he sends 
you a note about Johnny’s teeth or 
Mary’s eyes, you can cooperate by 
giving the note prompt attention and 
by making and keeping an appoint- 
ment with the dentist or the eye physi- 
cian for further examination and nec- 
essary treatment. 


The school doctor cannot, under 
most school systems, treat the handi- 
caps which he finds among the chil- 
dren he examines. He is not allowed 
to. That is the province of the private 
practitioner or of the clinic. He can 
discover the handicap—sometimes. He 
can start follow-up proceedings. He 
can advise the parent, teacher, nurse, 
and anybody else concerned; and when 
assistance is needed he can show how 
to obtain the medical attention neces- 
sary for the correction. Perhaps an 
illustration will best show the kind of 
teamwork in which the school doctor 
can take part. 

The attendance officer reported that 
Betty Smith had been repeatedly ab- 
Sent with a “pain in her stomach.” 
He was uncertain whether these ab- 
sences were really due to sickness. The 
School principal, therefore, invited 
Betty’s mother to come and consult 
the school physician. The physician 
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There is no substitute for medical supervision 
by the family physician 


noted that he had reported Betty as 
undernourished, with flabby muscles 
and a possibly anemic condition. The 
teacher reported that Betty com- 
plained occasionally of abdominal pain 
and appeared to be irritable and, she 
thought, unhappy. The mother knew 
of this “stomach ache” but said that 
Betty “had had a weak stomach ever 
since she was a baby.” The mother ad- 
mitted that she had received the doc- 
tor’s note from the school about Betty’s 
nutritional condition but that Betty 
was lively enough and had plenty to 
eat. Moreover, the family was a large 
one and she had not yet paid off all of 
the doctor’s last bill after the birth of 
the youngest, and she did not feel 
right about calling on the doctor until 
that was settled up. 

She listened attentively, however, to 
the school doctor’s explanation of the 
danger of neglecting Betty’s condition. 
From questions he found that Betty’s 
diet was a probable handicap and con- 
siderable medical supervision was 
needed to overcome the gastro-intesti- 
nal condition and to improve the nutri- 
tion. The mother was warned against 
the use of laxatives, and when Betty’s 
lack of satisfactory physical develop- 
ment and slow gains in weight were 
pointed out and it was explained that 
her own physician could advise her so 
that Betty could gain in strength and 
vitality, she promised to consult him. 

Betty’s condition was explained to 
her teacher. Her weight was recorded, 
and the teacher was asked to report to 
the nurse as to whether Betty was un- 
der medical care. Betty made no com- 
plaints for several weeks and kept 
telling her teacher that her mother was 
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going to take her to Dr. Harvey, her 
family physician. Then one day the 
teacher observed that Betty looked 
most unhappy. The child admitted that 
she had the abdominal pain again. The 
teacher sent Betty home at once and 
reported to the nurse. The nurse found 
that the mother felt that Betty was 
better and she wished to avoid calling 
Dr. Harvey because she was afraid her 
husband soon might be laid off from 
his job. The nurse reported this to the 
school physician who called the family 
doctor and explained the situation. Dr. 
Harvey readily agreed to take Betty’s 
case, as the family had been his pa- 
tients for a number of years. Betty’s 
failure to gain was then pointed out to 
the mother and she was urged to ac- 
cept Dr. Harvey’s offer. A week out of 
school, a strict diet, and repeated ad- 
vice from the physician soon brought 
a gain in weight, absence of pain, and 
a remarkable improvement in Betty’s 
interest in school. 

This is just one example of the team- 
work necessary between parent, teach- 
er, nurse, private practitioner, and 
school doctor in order to avoid misun- 
derstanding and to insure proper care. 
It also illustrates the educational value 
of the school doctor’s work. 


CONTROL OF CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASE 


CHILDREN who go to school are 
more likely to be exposed to contagious 
diseases than are the younger ones 
who stay at home. It is part of the 
school doctor’s job to protect them as 
much as possible. This, again, is not 
a one-man job. It calls for coopera- 
tion between (Continued on page 30) 



































N the whole, most of us enjoy the 

Christmas shopping we do for the 
children. With the gay decorations in 
the stores, the attractive displays of 
gifts, a Santa Claus on every corner, 
the whole atmosphere so fills us with 
good old Christmas spirit that we go 
through all the rushing and bustle with 
happy willingness. But sometimes we 
come home completely worn out and 
distracted. Our arms ache from carry- 
ing unwieldy bundles, our feet have 
been stepped on, we have been bumped 
and knocked about, the stores were 
crowded, and hot, and damp with the 
muddy puddles of many overshoes. 
And worst of all, we simply couldn’t 
find a thing for Ethel’s youngest! 

To enjoy the fun of shopping around, 
and still accomplish much, one really 
has to plan things in advance. Now 
making a list of names with a definite 
gift to the right of each one is too cut 
and dried for many people. It would 





SANTA 


spoil all the fun. But I am going to 
suggest that you think carefully about 
each child for whom you plan a pres- 
ent. If you think along certain lines, 
it will be quite simple to choose a gift 
that will bring happiness. 

First of all, you should know the 
child’s age. Since the real purpose of 
toys is not only to amuse but to further 
the development of the child, age is 
probably the most important single 
criterion of selection. If the toy is not 
suited to the child’s stage of develop- 
ment, he will misuse or neglect it. 
What could be more pitiful on Christ- 
mas morning than a two-year-old with 
a rattle? But in addition to age you 
need to know what the child is inter- 
ested in, what he likes to do, in what 
environment he lives—you obviously 
wouldn’t give snow-shoes to a girl who 
was going to spend the winter in 
Florida, or a billiard table to a boy 
who lived in a small apartment. If you 


SHOPPING 
NOTES for 
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have an idea of what the child already 
has, you can do a really good job and 
give him toys that he needs. And the 
one essential need of every child is 
variety—not mere quantity, but vari- 
ety. He needs toys to encourage active 
physical exercise, toys to encourage 
manual activity, to further his con- 
structive and creative interests, to of- 
fer an opportunity for dramatic play, 
to stimulate social activity, and to en- 
courage mental effort. 

Let us see how toys can fulfill these 
different purposes at different ages. Of 
course, some will fill more than one 
need, and some needs will be more im- 
portant at some ages than at others. 

The baby, for instance, needs mainly 
toys that will further his sense ex- 
periences: things to look at, to feel, 
to reach for, to handle. His toys should 
be brightly colored—red, blue, green, 
and yellow—not the traditional pale 
pink and baby blue. But care must be 
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by Helen C. Dawe 
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taken to choose toys that are colored 
with paints which will be harmless 
when they find their way to the child’s 
mouth. Does he have cuddly dolls and 
animals to hold, some soft, some hard, 
some of rubber, some of celluloid? 
Does he have soft balls, smooth balls, 
and rough balls, bright wooden beads 
on strings, bells and rattles to shake 
and listen to, bath toys to reach for? 

By the time he is learning to walk 
he needs, in addition to toys for sense 
experiences, toys that will encourage 
him to active play. Any preschool 
child will delight in boxes to lift and 
carry, blocks to shove about and pile, 
balls to roll and throw and catch, small 
autos and trains to push about. What 
sort of toys and equipment does he 
have in his play yard? Are there 
wagons to push and pull and ride on, 
kiddie cars, planks of various widths 
to walk and balance on, wheelbarrows 
to load and push, doll carriages to 
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trundle about, shovels for digging sand 
and snow, a sled to drag after him or to 
ride upon? Perhaps he has toys of this 
sort, but no larger apparatus; a visit 
to any nursery school will convince 
you of the joys of a slide, a swing, a 
seesaw, the old-fashioned hobby horse 
or one with spring action, a trapeze 
or bars to climb on for young acrobats. 

Most of these toys are suitable for 
children up to and through kindergar- 
ten age, though naturally the size must 
be suited to the child. Children slightly 
older than this will enjoy, in addition, 
parallel bars, rope ladders, roller 
skates and ice skates, jump ropes, 
scooters, and any pedal toy. Older 
school children may be encouraged to 
active physical exercise with skis, 
snowshoes, toboggans, stilts, bicycles, 
footballs, tennis rackets, golf sticks, 
or equipment for archery or swimming 
or hockey. Children of any age will 
be able to enjoy the fun of picnics and 
camping trips all the more if they re- 
ceive new forks for toasting marsh- 
mallows, or a new pup tent. 

Certain toys encourage the child to 
play outdoors more quietly on hot 
days; in a warm climate marbles and 
jacks or penknives for mumblety-peg, 
or even a portable wading pool may 
be most suitable. 


N OW, has each child on your list 
plenty of toys which advance the de- 
velopment of the finer motor coérdi- 
nations, toys which encourage him to 
use his hands? 

The toddler uses his hands, of course, 
when he is lifting and pushing and 
carrying things. But certain toys train 
his hands even more directly. He will 
enjoy large wooden beads until he is 
four or five years old; peg boards, too, 
are fine, providing they are very large 
if he is under three years. Pyramids 
of brightly colored wooden rings, nest- 
ed boxes and cans, wooden puzzles in 
large pieces all aid in the preschool 
child’s development of finer motor co- 
ordinations. 

Most valuable of all such toys are 
those which help the child to be crea- 
tive and constructive at the same time. 
Clay and plasticine are suitable for the 
two-year-old and the twelve-year-old 
alike. So are art materials and equip- 
ment for wood work. While the young- 
est child should have large crayons 
that he can grasp with his fist, the 
four- or five-year-old is ready for 
smaller crayons and large pencils; the 
eight-year-old is especially pleased 
with the wooden pencil sets which con- 
tain various colors and shades. Even if 
the child already has crayons and pen- 
cils, he can always use more, and al- 
most no child has a big enough supply 
of paper. Duplication here is a delight 
rather than a disappointment. 








The two-year-old is ready to start 
painting on an easel, with a long- 
handled brush. He even Gelights in 
“painting” his toys with water if he 
has a “real’’ paintbrush. Older pre- 
school children are able to use water 
colors. The older the child the more 
he or she delights in real artist’s sup- 
plies; older children, particularly, love 
to have a variety of equipment—small 
brushes for finer work, pots of gold 
and silver, for example. Perhaps the 
young artist on your list is ready for 
charcoal; or has he tried chalk draw- 
ings? 

Does the child have good scissors, 
paper of many different colors, paste 
and mucilage, and cardboard for paper 
construction work? One wise friend 
knew a child who delighted in such 
work but who seemed to have all the 
necessary supplies. But her gift of 
sheets of Cellophane and an old book 
of wallpaper samples provided win- 
dows and wallpaper for a pretentious 
doll house which the young lady had 
started to make. 

If the lucky child has plenty of ma- 
terials of this sort, he may yet lack 
material for wood work. The two-year- 
old needs odd bits of soft wood, large 
nails, and hammers. The older pre- 
school children can use sturdy saws 
and planes. As he grows older the 
young carpenter will be thrilled to have 
a good lathe, a hand drill, bits and 
braces, and a scroll saw. Or you might 
supply him with old boxes and lumber. 
The young lady who sews can always 
use bits of cloth and lace and fur, or 
a hand sewing machine. If she embroi- 
ders, you can supply her with some 
stamped work, or floss, or even some 
transfer designs which she could 
stamp herself. 

By giving a child material to en- 
courage creative and constructive 
work we are helping to lead him on to 
the mastery of some art or craft which 
may well lead to an absorbing inter- 
est as he grows older. If the child you 
are thinking of has a hobby already, 
what could be more welcome than the 
gift which adds to his collection or his 
equipment? Does he have shelves for 
his specimens, a large enough aquari- 
um, a microscope, a magnet, or an ani- 
mal cage? More stamps and albums 
would please the stamp collector, more 
soap would be most acceptable to the 
young sculptor, more yarn a treat for 
the young lady who knits. If the child 
does not already have a hobby, per- 
haps you could start him out on one 
by supplying material for leather 
work, stencils, or block printing, or for 
the construction of airplanes and boats. 

A camera, chemistry sets, an electric 
motor, or a telephone and telegraph 
set equipped with batteries offer other 
possibilities (Continued on page 32) 
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TURNING THE LIGHT 
ON 
SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ANDSOME exteriors do not nec- 
ag essarily mean good educational 
environment. And without good physi- 
cal conditions under which pupils and 
teachers may live during that large 
portion of the day devoted to learning, 
results cannot be what we might wish. 
Indeed, in industry, in work not very 
dissimilar to what the average pupil 
does in school, proper illumination 
alone has resulted in a reduction of 27 
per cent of the errors in one situation 
studied. The analogy happens to be 
very fitting since it is admitted by all 
concerned that school lighting is far 
from satisfactory in almost all schools. 

Since this fact is known and ad- 
mitted, what should be done about it? 
What can be done about it? And what 
may happen in the reasonably near 
future ? 


i2 


by Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D. 


Reading is the chief eye work of a 
pupil in school. We accept today a re- 
quirement of ten to twenty footcandles 
for comparatively brief periods of 
reading and sewing on light goods. 
For longer periods, where the type is 
properly chosen and the printing good, 
we advise twenty to fifty footcandles. 
Going further, in recent installations 
for sight-saving classes, the standard 
illumination on the child’s work has 
been thirty-five to forty footcandles. 

In my own experience, under good 
average conditions, a pupil is for- 
tunate to have fifteen or twenty foot- 
candles on his work if he sits near a 
window, and he will have two to five 
on the inner side of the room. This lat- 
ter condition will be somewhat im- 
proved when the electric lights are 
turned on. Is it strange the children 
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have unnecessary eye troubles, nuis- 
ances perhaps rather than devastating 
things? But nuisances are no help to 
the child’s nervous constitution. Nor 
do they assist the processes of learn- 
ing. 

Tests have proved that by raising 
levels of illumination from three to 
twelve footcandles the increase in see- 
ing efficiency is very great. In groups 
tested, seeing efficiency of those with 
better eyes increased 14 per cent; of 
those with poor eyes, 22 per cent; the 
fast workers, 28 per cent; the slow 
workers, 40 per cent. 

Experiments in Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama, where one group used the old- 
type lighting, which is typical in most 
schools today, and another group had 
a special installation revealed 20 per 
cent fewer failures in the better lighted 
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room the first year. A second year’s 
study confirmed previous findings— 
and the study appears to have been 
set up soundly and scientifically. The 
additional cost for electricity for the 
petter room was $22.35 a term. 

Such experiments are encouraging. 
Then came several other installations 
jn sight-saving classes under standards 
© established by Luckiesh and Moss. 
> cleveland and Mansfield, Ohio, used 
e s which gave thirty-five to forty 
~ footcandles on the work. Here totally 
| indirect systems were used with the 
4 light thrown on the ceiling and the 
 goft, reflected illumination utilized. All 
- were under automatic photocell control 
© set so that when illumination dropped 
” to fifteen footcandles the lights were 
turned on. Any necessary changes in 
paint were made. In addition, some 
attention was given to mild ultra-vio- 
jet light values and also to producing 
> alight which was, in some cases, sub- 
> stantially daylight in color. The or- 
' dinary electric light has more yellows 
| while daylight has more in the blue 
area. To furnish ultra-violet com- 
' ponents with the installations, a cold 
water paint was used on the ceilings in 
order to reflect these rays. 

a These classrooms have been set up 
© as present ideals. Obviously they use 
' more electric outlets than the ordinary 
i classroom, since they require from 






































































































































5,000 to 7,000 watts for the ordinary 
classroom as compared with about 
1,500 to 1,800 watts used in the semi- 
indirect classroom installations which 
give around ten footcandles on the 
average desk. 















But this does not tell the whole story 

by any means. The photocell has made 

possible instruments which measure 
illumination easily and accurately. We 

have our standards set by the illumin- 

ating engineers for safety and for 

{ various tasks. We know that we must 

have general light in a room both for 

, safety and for avoiding the contrast 


=f glare which results from a well-lighted 
0 object on a dark background, which 
r results in a most uncomfortable sensa- 


I tion. We know, too, that light must 
be in proper position, which means, at 
g the best, from above and behind, 


0 though some concessions are being 
= made to special equipment if it is 
Ss properly planned and adjusted. 
h Consideration must also be given to 
of the type of school desk which, because 
e ' it is hygienically correct, is turning 
W other types into historic specimens. 
Such desks allow the pupil to sit erect 
- and work, the eye, the body mechanics, 
l- and indeed the whole functioning of 
st the body benefiting thereby. Reading 
d is then done at varying angles which 
r average not far from forty-five de- 
d grees with the floor line—a distinct 





contrast with the flat tops and fifteen- 
degree angles which were never meant 
for anything but writing anyhow. 

It is also necessary to reckon with 
the new practice of prescribing, fol- 
lowing careful tests, the amount of 
illumination which is best for any in- 
dividual—and there is more difference 
than you might suspect. Following this 
idea strictly, the ideal classroom must 
be able to provide varying degrees of 
illumination of different desks. So far 
the only way to do this has been to 
shift a child’s desk with relation to the 
window. I have, in my own experience, 
found such shifting distinctly benefi- 
cial to certain children, some of whom 
wanted more light, some, less. 

In the Horace Mann School this win- 
ter we are experimenting with a new 
painting plan. It seems to be far more 
attractive than the previous one. The 
room is brighter, both psychologically 
and in terms of lighting. The ceiling is 
a warm cream. The upper walls are 
maize, which is about the same as a 
Colonial yellow. All woodwork, in- 
cluding moldings, is a gray-green 
called Bermuda green. The bookcases 
will be a soft salmon. The floor is light 
in color; the finish is eggshell or slight- 
ly duller. Seats are standard school 
brown and green. Curtains and wall- 
boards are in the light buffs. 

The present illumination is closed 
bowl, semi-indirect under switch con- 
trol. Its effectiveness under the new 
paint scheme and with the newest type 
of seatings will be studied. 

It is my own feeling that, sooner or 
later, we shall have to turn to the home 
plan of individual lights. Just how these 
can be applied to desks I am not pre- 
pared to state. Practical illuminating 
engineers, seating engineers, teachers, 





and other educators, including health 
workers, will have to study this angle 
of the situation and be prepared to 
prove it useless and impossible or 
usable. The more nearly we attempt to 
make a classroom reminiscent of a 
home instead of a factory, the closer 
we come to admitting this requirement. 

One great difficulty in school light- 
ing is the almost eternal battle between 
daylight and electricity. We seem to be 
unable to let sufficient daylight into a 
room. Hence the statements that you 
cannot have too much daylight for eye 
work, though every one knows that we 
must, frequently, protect our eyes, out- 
doors, against daylight. And daylight 
is not too easily controlled at windows, 
though the double shades which run 
both up and down, if really used by 
the teacher, help greatly. Another bad 
element is the fact that the point of 
compass which the room faces affects 
the amount of daylight. Still another 
difficulty is, in spring and early fall, 
the question of heat as well as light 
from the sun. 

On the other hand, we have consis- 
tently fought the recommendations of 
certain “radicals” who advised rooms 
without windows, completely air-con- 
ditioned, and with adequate illumina- 
tion which might also provide ultra- 
violet values. “No,” we have always 
replied, “a child must be able to see 
the sky from his seat.” And we have, 
with some justice, also reminded our- 
selves of claustrophobia—that horrid 
jailed feeling which is far from con- 
ducive to pleasant learning or pleasant 
anything else. 

Whether the psychologist can come 
to the rescue of the engineer on this it 
is impossible to state. At any rate, I 
doubt if any (Continued on page 28) 





An example of the indirect system under automatic photocell control, where 
the light is thrown on the ceiling and indirect illumination utilized 
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MANAGEMENT OF MONEY 


IN THE HOME 


by Florence Barnard 


LTHOUGH the management of 
money underlies the life and liv- 
ing and welfare of individuals, fam- 
ilies, states, and nations, as a subject 
it has been singularly side-stepped and 
neglected in school and college curricu- 
lums through the ages. The outcome of 
this lack of education has been increas- 
ingly apparent during the recent years 
of depression. Vast numbers of in- 
dividuals and families have found 
themselves submerged in a sea of dis- 
tressing economic problems which they 
seem to be powerless to solve; and 
nations are drifting for want of definite 
knowledge of how to deal with the 
larger economic problems of govern- 
ment. 

In times like these, theories do not 
suffice, especially since they are so 
much at variance one with the other. 
The only hope of ever emerging from 
the confusion that exists is to get down 
to a few simple and fundamental 
principles that never change, and then 
to put these principles universally into 
practice. 

In this article we are submitting a 
few definite suggestions for the con- 
sideration of parents who are eagerly 
desirous of improving their own finan- 
cial status, and of starting their chil- 
dren off on a smoother financial road 
than they themselves have been wont 
to travel. 

It is evident that every self-respect- 
ing individual who is financially inde- 
pendent is an asset to his country. It 
is also evident that a nation made up 
of prosperous individuals and families 
will be a prosperous nation. Prosperity 
then—like charity—begins at home 
and, in the last analysis, with individ- 
ual responsibility. 

This can be developed in every home 
in no better way than by resolving the 
family into a business partnership in 
which every member who is sufficiently 
mature takes active part. In such an 
undertaking, of course, it is essential 
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A Family Ways and Means Committee Is a 
Splendid Start Toward Financial Knowledge 


that the responsibilities of each mem- 
ber shall be clearly defined in order 
that there may be the most effective 
cooperation. 

No business can be carried on suc- 
cessfully without conferences or fre- 
quent meetings of partners to discuss 
and decide upon ways and means and 
policies. A family business partner- 
ship will, like partnerships in the busi- 
ness world, be made up of senior and 
junior members. Since the _ senior 
partners have had longer and broader 
experience, their judgment should 
carry most weight; but if there is a 


definite time set aside for a regular 
meeting—monthly, we would suggest 
—each and every member of the family 
partnership can bring up questions 
about management which cannot fail 
to lead to interesting and helpful dis- 
cussions, while a final vote on each 
question discussed can be intelligent 
and satisfying. Independent judgment 
cannot be cultivated too early, pro- 
vided conditions are favorable for its 
development. 

Father’s position, as head of the fam- 
ily, usually carries with it the responsi- 
bility of supplying the income, and it 
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bound to give him cour- 
age and peace of mind, 
which always tend to in- 
crease the value and 
efficiency of work. This 
not only helps a father to 
maintain the position he 
now holds, but in not a 
few instances may lead 
to advancement in posi- 
tion with attendant larger 
income. On the other 
hand, growing efficiency in the manage- 
ment of income on the part of all the 
partners has the same effect upon the 
income as does a “raise” of salary. 
It is not the size of income that counts 
so much as how far it can be made to 
go. 

One advantage of a family business 
partnership is that all the members 
must know the amount of the family 
income, and so know the limits within 
which they must confine expenditures. 
Many a father in the past has made 
the mistake of not taking the family 
into his confidence on this point and 
thereby blindfolding them so that they 
could not see clearly how they could be 
helpful. There would be less of trying 
to “‘keep up with Lizzie or the Joneses” 
if the limits of one’s own family income 
were constantly stressed and “faced” 
by every member. 

Whenever the subject of money 
management is mentioned, it is, in the 
masculine mind, almost invariably as- 
sociated with investment. This is easily 
understandable since the provider 
naturally thinks of income responsi- 
bility first, and investment is an im- 


ty may not be the earning or supplying 
of the family income, she is the one of 
the partnership who spends, on an 
average, 85 per cent to 90 per cent of 
the American pay check. Since “a 
penny saved is a penny earned,” she 
has the chance to earn indirectly no 
less than her husband. Her main re- 
sponsibility lies in solving consumer 
problems. Herein lies the golden op- 
portunity to make the family pay check 
go as far as possible toward supply- 
ing material and cultural needs for all. 


But consumer problems cannot be 
solved successfully on guesswork. It 
requires careful thought and study to 
distribute income proportionately, and 
this is the secret of living within in- 
come. 

Successful partners in the business 
world have to keep books which reveal 
profits and losses and show where ef- 
ficiency in management can be in- 
creased. And they take note of what 
these books reveal from month to 
month and from year to year. Keeping 
a record clarifies the mind, makes one 
face realities, and so substitutes know- 
ing for guessing about how much one 
can afford to spend or to invest. Prac- 
tically all financial worries are due to 
uncertainty, and this can be largely 
overcome by seeing, in black and white, 
conditions as they are. 

Personal and family bookkeeping, or 
budgeting, has now been reduced to 
terms so few and simple that it re- 
quires only a minimum of time 
(scarcely more than one to five min- 
utes a day), and it can be practiced 


J should be kept constantly in mind that portant means of producing income. understandingly even by children. A 
tl it is Father’s work that supplies that A man’s experience in the business budget formula that pictures the es- 
y income. The money that he earns is world affords opportunity for him to’ sential needs of human beings the 
, “a symbol of his work.” observe the forms of investment that world over is a great aid in clarifying 
l The size of the income may appear’ are safest, and the risks and dangers’ the problem of money management, 
P upon the surface to depend upon’ of speculation. Even if the father isa and for distributing the income propor- 
h Father alone, but in reality that is not professional man, if he studies and cul- _tionately among the items of such a 
t always the case. If Father knows that __tivates judgment in the field of invest- formula. It not only insures living 
t he has a group of partners at home’ ment, he will not only learn to steer within income, but makes vivid how 
. who are genuinely interested in his away from unwise investment himself, much is being got out of life as well 
: work; who are cheerfully trying tolive but he will be in a position to give as out of money. 

within the income that he supplies, sound advice to the other members of The following diagram illustrates 
E no matter what its size; and who are’ the partnership. He can, at least, start this statement, for the four group 
doing everything in their power to them to invest intelligently. headings cover all the possible uses of 


help in all ways, the knowledge is 


While a mother’s direct responsibili- 
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(1) SAVE 
(2) GIVE 
( HAVE: 
(3) Necessities 
Exis- (Material 
GROWTH tence 1 or 
STAN- Stan- physical 
DARD | dard | needs) 
| (4) Betterments 
(Educational 
or 
| recreational 
needs) 
Interpretation: 


Saving proportionately is necessary 
to meet emergencies and to provide for 
the future. It is fundamental as a pre- 
ventive of worry. 

Giving proportionately means “do- 
ing one’s part’—the self-respecting 
thing to do. 

Having betterments proportionately 
affords enrichment of life continuous- 
ly. 

It therefore becomes apparent that 
discrimination in choice of necessities, 
decision as to what are necessities, and 
concentration on the elimination of 
waste at this point, will make possible 
the “‘raising” of the growth standard. 
Every dollar saved in the smaller 
bracket (3) can be turned advantage- 
ously into the items of the larger 
bracket, including (1), (2), and (4). 

The mother’s or housewife’s main 
problem is brought to a focus around 
necessities. The amount, quality, and 
kinds of food that will furnish adequate 
nourishment at least expense; needs 
for suitable clothing that can be pro- 
cured at reasonable cost; the reduction 
of operating expenses to a minimum— 
these should be her special concern and 
responsibility. Fortunately, she has 
every opportunity to be a constant 
learner. She can observe and experi- 
ment; she can rely upon helpful sources 
of information obtainable in the “wo- 
man’s page” of the daily newspaper, 
in current magazines, and in the classes 
and books of expert home economists. 

But Mother will do well not to over- 
look the Help that can be encouraged 
and created within the home. She can 
from the start lead the son and 
daughter into observing where waste 
exists, and encourage them to make 
suggestions for its prevention. It is re- 
markable what sharp young eyes can 
see when they are trained to be useful, 
and when boys and girls are helped to 
realize that by wasting less they can 
have more. 

The best way to start these junior 
partners on the road to good manage- 
ment of money is to provide for them 
a definite fixed allowance within the 
limits of which they must be required 
to stay. They in turn should keep a 


record of their expenditures so as to 
visualize from the first the relation be- 
tween income and outgo. 

The same picture of life’s essential 
needs can become familiar to them too. 
They can use this simpler diagram: 

(1) SAVE 

(2) GIVE 

HAVE: 

(3) Needs 

(4) Wishes 

This makes vivid all the uses of 
money, and brings to their attention 
as early as possible the consequences 
of neglecting to apportion money for 
each of these uses. 

Interpretation: 

Not to save proportionately makes 
having in the near or remote future 
improbable or impossible. 

Not to give proportionately indicates 
a character defect. 

Not to discriminate between real 
needs and fleeting desires, or to waste 
money on unimportant or trivial 
things, prevents having bigger and 
more satisfying things; in other words, 
prevents realizing wishes which make 
life interesting and happy. 


ConsTaANtT practice in apportioning 
small amounts wisely is the best prep- 
aration children can have for using 
advantageously the larger incomes of 
adulthood. When allowances are small 
at first, it is easier for children to geta 
true perspective of how far an income 
can be made to go. If it does not go 
as far as Son or Daughter wishes, there 
are always two alternatives: (1) 
choosing the thing wanted most within 
the limits of allowance, and (2) earn- 
ing additional amounts to supplement 
the allowance. Finding some form of 
work to do to increase the income, 
means the exercise of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness—two most valuable as- 
sets for success in life. 

The question of what can or cannot 
be afforded is likely to be raised in 
every business partnership, both by 
the individual members and by the 
firm as a whole. As a general answer, 
we may say that there are certain 
things in this business of money man- 
agement (which is really the business 
of life management) that cannot be 
afforded: 

1. One cannot afford not to save pro- 
portionately. There is a future coming 
and providing reserves is the way to 
meet it. If one starts to save propor- 
tionately from month to month and 
from year to year, and to invest the 
savings in any of the compound inter- 
est agencies that operate under strict 
banking laws and state supervision, 
and in insurance when protection of 
and provision for dependents is neces- 
sary, every dollar invested will yield 
fair returns and, as time passes, ever- 





increasing returns to the investor. 

2. One cannot afford not to give or 
share proportionately. If the income or 
allowance is so small that giving of 
money entails hardship, or is impos- 
sible, the giving of service, cheer, 
friendliness, etc., may be most satisfy- 
ing substitutes to both giver and re- 
ceiver. 

3. One cannot afford to go through 
life without the enrichment of educa- 
tional and recreational advantages, 
But if the allowance or income is too 
small to admit of the expenditure of 
money for these, good management 
consists in looking about for the bene- 
fits along these lines that can be had 
and enjoyed without the expenditure 
of a single penny. The family business 
partners can make a list of these, and 
can confine their wishes or betterments 
to this list until expenditure of money 
for them is possible. It is surprising 
how long such a list becomes when we 
start to think about it. 

4. One cannot afford not to devote 
most careful thought and study to the 
elimination of waste in all its forms, 
and to the subject of proportionate 
distribution of income. 

In the family business meeting re- 
ferred to previously, monthly reports 
of the experiences and achievements of 
each member can be made a most in- 
teresting and helpful feature. In some 
cases, when advisable, temporary con- 
tests will stimulate and increase inter- 
est and effort. 

Not so very long ago, cross-word 
puzzles were the national “rage,” and, 
as a fad, they occupied every spare 
moment of millions of people. We feel 
safe in predicting that if the study and 
practice of personal money manage- 
ment through bookkeeping or budget- 
ing is once begun by every member of 
a family partnership, and the results 
that are possible are shown and real- 
ized, money management in the homes 
of the land will become a more fasci- 
nating game (or puzzle) than any 
cross-word puzzle ever devised. And it 
will not be a “fad,” but will become 
the permanent habit of the citizens of 
a prosperous nation. 

Money management and life man- 
agement are inseparable, and there is 
no surer test of character than the way 
any individual spends money and op- 
tional time. To think clearly and sys- 
tematically on these things is to solve 
happily the problem of living. Under 
present conditions, or at any time, it 
is no less a patriotic duty. 


Editor’s Note: The American Associ- 
ation for Economic Education (9 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass.) publishes Money 
Management Method, by which the sug- 
gestions in this article can be put into 
practice. (See Bookshelf, this issue.) 
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«“Jg BELIEVE par- 

| should tell 
their children that 
the story of Santa 
Claus is a legend that 
has been handed 
down from one gen- 
eration to another,” 
writes a University 
of Tennessee student 
in answer to this month’s ques- 
tion: Willis, aged fifteen, has 
never believed in Santa Claus be- 
cause his parents did not believe 
they should tell him something 
which was not true. He says he 
feels cheated out of fun other 
children had and he wants 
Cecilia, his baby sister, to be- 
lieve in Santa. Won’t you help Willis’ 
parents decide what to do? She con- 
tinues: “John Macy has said, ‘It is a 
story of stories. And when we say that 
it is true we shall remember that truth 
lives in the region of dreams. We shall 
be true to a glorious legend and to the 
way the legend has come down to 
us.’ ” In conclusion, this student recom- 
mended several articles for Willis’ par- 
ents to read. I shall be glad to send 
this list of readings to any one who 
writes in for them. 

Another student writes: “To tell a 
child deliberately, unasked, that every- 
thing is real, tangible, unimaginative; 
that there are no water-babies, sheep 
in the clouds, Peter Pan, or Santa 
Claus, is cheating him of the privileges 
of a great gift—that of imagination. 
Things will become realistic soon 
enough.” 

And what of the parents? Do they 
agree with these college students? 
Delegates from six towns in Colorado 
who attended a district parent-teacher 
meeting held at Mancos certainly did. 
Some of their statements and sugges- 
tions were: “I was told there was no 
Santa when I was a child but I want 
my children to enjoy what I missed.” 
“All children love a fairy story. Santa 
can be explained as a spirit.” “Explain 
Christmas as a miracle and the spirit 
of Christmas as one also.” “When they 
are young, children think of Christ- 
mas as they do St. Valentine’s Day and 
other holidays.” “They enjoy the sur- 
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IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 
a 


prise element. It is too bad for them 
to miss it.” 

Must a child suffer a shock when 
he discovers the real identity of 
Santa? Need he have a feeling of hav- 
ing been deceived by his parents? A 
mother in St. Joseph, Missouri, be- 
lieves not. She writes: “Santa Claus 
belongs in the nursery along with bibs 
and play pens and teething rings. As 
such, he should be outgrown and pass- 
ed along to the littler ones. The tiny 
child can visualize and love the tradi- 
tional Santa Claus much sooner than 
he can comprehend the story of the 
Christ Child and the real meaning of 





ALMA DOES NOT LIKE TO WASH 


DISHES 
Alma, aged thirteen, has so many 
extracurricular activities, in school 


and out, that she does not arrive home 
in time to help her mother with any of 
the housework so she is expected to 
wash the dishes. This makes her wn- 
happy and resentful. 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, and in your neighbor- 
hood and send suggestions which may 
help Alma’s parents to straighten out 
this situation? Send your letters to 
Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., before De- 
cember 10. The answers will be printed 
in the February issue. 
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Christmas. These, of 
course, are told to 
the child among the 
very first’ stories. 
Then, just as soon as 
the child begins to 
reason and to note 
discrepancies and 
unreasonable things 
about Santa, do not 
try to deceive him. The age at 
which this will happen may vary 
from three to six years but, no 
matter how early, give him an 
honest, straightforward answer.” 

A Petaluma, California, moth- 
er tells us how she—and many 
of her friends—handled the 
Santa story. “When a child 
blessed our home, I was determined 
never to give him a chance to lose 
faith in his mother because she told 
him anything that must be repu- 
diated later as not absolutely true. 
When he was four years old and dis- 
covered that each large department 
store had a Santa, my child asked, 
‘Mother, why are there so many Santa 
Clauses?’ I answered, ‘Because each 
store has its group of friends as you 
have friends. When you buy gifts for 
Daddy and the boys, your spirit of 
friendship is what makes you wish to 
be Santa Claus to them. It is true you 
are not dressed in the bright red cos- 
tume but you could be. The postman 
and the expressman bring us gifts 
from our friends too far away to bring 
them, and thus they enable our friends 
to be Santa Claus to us each Christ- 
mas, just as they also take our gifts 
and cards to our friends. If it were 
not for friendliness there would be 
no Santa Claus’.” 

A letter from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, concludes with a statement 
which may well be a summary of 
all the letters I have received and 
the discussions I have heard. “The old 
teaching had its good points in train- 
ing a child against deception, but I 
feel that with our modern understand- 
ing of child psychology, we can safely 
trust the child to differentiate between 
fantasy and fact if we handle it in 
the right way. It all goes back to par- 
ent education.” 


HELEN PALMER THURLOW 
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e A pair of lounging pajamas made of 
a naive white-collared blouse, red jack- 
et and sash, and deep royal purple 
trousers that snap onto the waist. 

e This luminous name bracelet is an 
infallible answer to the question of 
what to buy the young lady in her teens 
who “has everything.” 

e The black silk evening bag encrusted 
with stars will please the most fastidi- 
ous miss. 

e Luxury and practicality are com- 
bined in these velvet slippers trimmed 
with lapin. 

e This silk slip, along princesse lines, 
is unornamented except by delicate 
handmade scallops. 


FOR 
OLDER 
YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


by 
Barbara 
Schwinn 


HEN you are tabulating your 
WY cristina: lists, make mental 
notes of your various nieces, nephews, 
friends, and family. So much money 
is wasted each year because not enough 
thought and time have been spent 
choosing the acceptable gift. Madame 
Millionaire can buy things in large lots 
or over the phone without any per- 
sonal attention, and often bestows less 
pleasure than Mrs. Poorlady who must, 
of necessity, purchase each gift with 
infinite care, remembering the tastes 
and needs of the recipient. 
Remembering that there is “an ex- 
ception to every rule,” I am enumerat- 
ing a few “do’s” and “don’t’s” and il- 
lustrating various articles for boys and 
girls of school and college ages. 


Don’t’s: 1. Handkerchiefs of the 
everyday variety (they probably have 
dozens). 2. Articles of clothing that 
they will consider part of their per- 
petual wardrobes. 3. Neckties! (Most 
young men have decided tastes as to 
their neckwear.) 4. and 5. Gloves or 
stockings or socks (sure to pick the 
wrong size or color, and gloves or 
stockings do not make very glamorous 
gifts). 


Do’s: (Girls) 1. Transparent rain- 
coat and matching umbrella. 2. Suit- 
cases, hatboxes, etc., fitted if possible. 
3. Personal stationery. 4. Diary. 5 
Calling cards. 6. Sewing kit. 

(Boys) 1. Rare stamps or stamp col- 
lector’s album. 2. Boxing gloves. 3. 
Woodcarving set. 4. Telescope. 5. Car- 
penter’s tool chest. 6. Cuff links. 7. 
Blueprint set. 

(Either gender) 1. A magazine 
subscription. 2. Ice skates. 3. Skis. 

Lastly, the idea I think ingenious 
and sure to be appreciated is to have 
some worn-out but much beloved be- 
longing copied or replaced. Practically 
every child has one that he or she is 
almost tearful about giving up, and 
will receive the replica with more 
exuberance than any other gift could 
inspire. 


e A chamois or suéde jacket with a 
knitted turtle neck, waistband, and 
cuffs, And it’s practically impervious to 
water, 

e A portable typewriter for the young 
man or woman student, It is enclosed 
in a luggage style case. 

e Your young gentleman will find this 
initialed black silk wallet a_ thrilling 
extravagance for parties. 

e A photographic developing set will 
be welcomed by the young man who is 
keen to know more about amateur 
photography. 

e An impeccably tailored bathrobe of 
midnight blue with yellow binding, 
and initials if desired. 
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e THE ROBINSON FAMILY e 


The Robinsons 


Entertain 


IHE Sunday before Christmas I 

was invited to supper by my good 
friends, the Robinsons. Jack was home 
from college and of course school was 
over until after the New Year, so all 
was excitement and high spirits 
among the young people. Peals of 
laughter came from the kitchen where 
they were preparing the Sunday eve- 
ning meal. 

“I suppose you are in for a busy 
time, with holiday festivities,” I re- 
marked to Mrs. Robinson, as we three 
elders sat by the fire, waiting to be 
summoned. 

“I don’t mind that,” she replied, 
“even if I am a bit worn out by the 
time school opens again. But I did 
make up my mind that this year the 
children should not be.” 

“Should not be worn out?” I 
queried. “Were they worn out last 
year?” 

“They certainly were. What with 
late parties and too much rich food, 
the holidays did them more harm than 
good. I'll except Tommie, bless his 
heart; we did manage to keep him on 
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his regular schedule. But Jack and 
Molly and even Nancy stayed up far 
too late. It was really my fault, I sup- 
pose, for letting them. But it is hard to 
make your children go to bed at a 
reasonable hour, if all their friends are 
allowed to be up.” 

“Tell the doctor what you did this 
year,” put in Mr. Robinson. 

Mrs. Robinson smiled. “Well, I had 
found out that most of the mothers 
of Molly’s friends disliked late parties 
as much as I did. They thought it was 
ridiculous for fourteen-year-olds to 
have formal parties in the first place, 
and absurd for them to sit up till all 
hours in the second place. So we moth- 
ers got together—or I got the others 
together—and agreed to make ten 
o’clock the time to break up. By the 
time the children have said their good- 
byes and got home, it will be nearer 
eleven, and that is late enough—too 
late, really, of course.” 

“Have the young people registered 
any objections?” I inquired. 

“My dear Doctor,” broke in Mr. 
Robinson, “don’t you know that any- 
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thing is all right provided they are all 
doing it? Boys and girls of that age 
are deadly afraid of being different 
from the rest.” 

Mrs. Robinson laughed. “This year 
it is going to be smart to be early. 
And Molly is setting the fashion. She 
is giving a skating party the day after 
Christmas. They will skate in the 
afternoon and come here to supper 
afterwards, all twelve of them. After 
supper they can dance or do what 
they like, but it is understood that 
they stop at ten o’clock.” 

“Another case of union being 
strength,” murmured Mr. Robinson. 

“Yes, I never in the world could 
have pulled it off alone,” agreed Mrs. 
Robinson. “But when all the mothers 
took to the idea, somehow the children 
fell into line with no trouble at all.” 

“Good generalship and good sense. 
I take off my hat to you,” I said, and 
very sincerely meant it. 

Mrs. Robinson smiled her acknowl- 
edgment, and then continued: “Molly 
is having a great time planning her 
party. I’m (Continued on page 27) 
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HOMEMAKERS 


"TWAS THE MONTH 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


S each Christmas season comes 
A around, I find myself filled with 
the same delicious exuberance and 
deep inner happiness that I thrilled to 
as a very small child. And for that 
warm glow, which I never seem to out- 
grow, I can thank a very understand- 
ing mother. For the Christmas season 
at our house was not just the momen- 
tary thrill that came on Christmas 
morning from a multitude of gifts. 
Christmas had started for us by the 
first of December, anyway. It meant 
weeks of planning and plotting, of 





“Suggestions fell over each other” 


strategy, of mysteries. There was a 
great deal of giggling. There were five 
children. And there was a fair amount 
of real work, never done more happily 
than during those gay days. 

Finances, or their lack, rather, could 
not dampen our ardour. Happily for 
us, our mother had learned how to live 
on an income that was so fluctuating 
that she almost never knew where she 
stood. Yet she managed to convey to 
her children the feeling that money 
had so little to do with the real spirit 
and beauty of the occasion, that in the 
lean years we were even happier than 
when things were bought and there 
was no need for deep plots to stretch 
our dollars. 

First of all, we had to make our 
own Christmas cards. A. family con- 
ference was held, and suggestions fell 
over each other, out of which Mother 
tried to evolve something that we 


by Clare Gerry 


could all help with. One year, Father 
was deep in amateur photography, and 
a group picture was finally approved, 
though why, no one knows. We all 
looked absurdly self-conscious and at 
the same time quite pleased with our- 
selves. Our evenings were spent crowd- 
ing breathlessly into Father’s tiny 
darkroom, while a sufficient number of 
the pictures were struck off. We chil- 
dren were allowed to lay the limp lit- 
tle bits of paper gingerly between 
cardboards to dry. And then came the 
cutting and pasting. And finally, scoot- 
ing all over the neighborhood, deliver- 
ing the local ones, though of course 
this wasn’t done until the very last 
minute. Another year we carefully 
wrote our legend in ridiculous hiero- 
glyphics for the words that lent them- 
selves to the idea. The word “I,” for 
example, was an eye drawn in; and 
“you will” was shortened to “you'll,” 
and a small bit of art that was sup- 
posed to be a Yule log was substituted. 
Once, we printed our message along 
the lower half of plain white cards, 
and through two holes punched near 
the upper right-hand corner we ran a 
piece of red ribbon. Then at the last 
minute, we took tiny sprays of fresh 
balsam and tied them in place. A bit 
of silver paint brushed over the stems 
made them really lovely. 

Sometimes we made the decorations 
for the tree. Chains of brightly colored 
paper were laboriously pasted togeth- 
er, silver paper pasted on cardboard 
and cut into stars, tiny cornucopias 
with crépe paper flutings, diminutive 
baskets for our Christmas table—all 
sorts of things. And Mother reading 
The Bird’s Christmas Carol, and Dick- 
ens’ charming story out loud, as we 
happily dabbed paste all over ourselves 
and our small works of art. 

Each year some novel table decora- 
tion for Christmas dinner was planned. 
An easy-to-make idea is a circular 
piece of wood or heavy cardboard, in 
the center of which is mounted a thick 
red candle. Banked around this are 


holly, pine cones, and balsam, with 
here and there a touch of bayberry 
and leaves that have been silvered. A 
miniature sleigh with a fat little Santa 
Claus and eight tiny reindeer makes 
a charming centerpiece. The little 
reindeer can be found in the five and 
ten cent store, and red ribbon should 
be used for their harness. The sleigh 
and Santa, if created by the children, 
may be a trifle impressionistic but 
none the less charming, particularly if 
carefully placed on one of those small 
mirrors, so popular for the table now, 
with store snow sprinkled over it and 
banked with some sort of Christmas 
green. 

Filling the cookie jar was impor- 
tant, too. The cookie jar at our house 
was an institution. Ginger cookies, 
sugar cookies, spice cookies—each one 
cut in a Christmas shape (such as a 
tree, a star, or a Santa Claus) and 
decorated. Mother let us supervise this 
serious work, and the results may 
have amazed and amused her at times, 
but they were wholly satisfactory to 
us. Some of them we painted with 
colored icing, some we fixed with cit- 
ron leaves and cinnamon drops, and 





‘Some novel table decoration 
was planned” 
onto some childishly wrought initials 
found their way. 

Our share in the culinary end of the 
preparations terminated in the most 
exciting part of all—making the plum 
pudding. The proper name for this 
pudding is Grandfather’s Plum Pud- 
ding. That is the way it appears in the 
dog-eared old recipe book, written out 
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in very bold black letters with fasci- 
nating, old-fashioned flourishes. And 
this is the recipe: 





GRANDFATHER ERLY’S PLUM PUDDING 


2 loaves bread—grated. 

1 quart of milk. 

1 pound suet. 

1 pound raisins. 

1 pound currants. 

¥% pound citron. 

Small quantity of lemon and orange 
peel. Add nutmeg, mace, and allspice 
to taste. 

9 well-beaten eggs. 


Chop suet and add spices. 

Scald milk and pour over suet and 
then stir in fruit and bread crumbs. 

Stir in well-beaten eggs last. 

Pour into well-buttered molds and 
steam for four hours. 


The day set aside for this had to be 
a day when every one in the family 
was at home, because each person had 
to give it one stir if nothing more. 
Otherwise, it wouldn’t have been real 
Christmas pudding. Mother wisely al- 
lowed for a certain mysterious shrink- 
age in the necessary quantity of rai- 
sins and currants, as they invariably 
disappeared during the seeding pro- 
cess. I venture to include our own 
recipe here, because it is so very good 
and, moreover, it is not the usual rich, 
heavy, indigestible plum pudding that 
is tabooed for children by most moth- 
ers. A small portion, with a bit of 
hard sauce, won’t hurt the average 
child. At least, the children in our 
family have always weathered it very 
well. 

We even weathered the candy which 
we were allowed to make. But it was 
the simple sort of candy that was ad- 
venturous and exciting to fix, but not 
too adventurous or exciting to youth- 
ful tummies. Popcorn balls, for in- 
stance, are done this way. Boil %4 cup 
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of sugar, % teaspoon of salt, and 1 
cup of molasses until it’s brittle in cold 
water. Add 1 tablespoon of butter, and 
pour over three quarts of popped corn. 
Rub the hands with butter, shape, 
cool, and roll in wax paper. All sorts 
of wholesome candy can be made with 
sweetened condensed milk without go- 
ing near a stove. The base is 44 cup 
of sweetened condensed milk, into 
which is gradually blended 114 cups 
of confectioner’s sugar, which has been 
sifted. Add % teaspoon of vanilla to 
this creamy fondant, and then you’re 
ready to begin. The fondant can be put 
between halved nuts, used as stuffing 
for dates, formed into small balls and 
rolled in chopped nuts, shredded coco- 
nut, grated chocolate, chopped candied 
fruits, or just made into flat creams, 
with different flavorings. And any or 
all are delicious. 


ALMOST every home has a Christmas 
tree, large or small, around the base 
of which the presents are piled on 
Christmas Eve, but how about an out- 
side tree? Long before the modern 
custom of putting colored lights on a 
tree outside the house became general- 
ly popular, we children decorated a 
tree, but in a different way. Small, 
colorful, home-made baskets were filled 
with breadcrumbs, and hung on the 
branches. Suet was tied with bright 
ribbons. Popcorn was strung on stout 
thread, and strings of cranberries were 
made. The tree not only looked very 
gay in all this finery, but the birds 
from the entire neighborhood gathered 
there for a Christmas feast and wor- 
ried at the decorations until they al- 





“Birds gathered there for a 


Christmas feast” 


most fell off. We children watching 
from the windows would go into gales 
of laughter at their strenuous, indig- 
nant efforts to demolish our tree, and 
chuckle over their chirps of gratitude 
when they succeeded in getting hold 
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of a generous portion of popcorn, or 
suet, or whatever it happened to be. 
Incidentally, this is a grand idea any 








“And Mother would open the doors” 


time during the winter months when 
the birds who haven’t flown south are 
hard put to it to find enough food. Any 
child who must be kept indoors for 
some reason can be entertained by the 
hour watching the antics that go on 
over a piece of suet fastened to a 
branch outside his window. If you are 
in the habit of lighting an outside tree, 
don’t try to decorate it for the birds 
as well. Fix another tree for them. 
Otherwise, either they will be hurt, or 
the lights will be shaken loose and 
go out. 

Most people have their own customs 
that have been handed down. We al- 
ways had a certain formula that 
seemed terribly important right down 
to the last detail. In our house, there 
were large folding glass doors between 
the dining room and the living room. 
On Christmas morning, no one was al- 
lowed past those doors until breakfast 
was all finished. It added immeasur- 
ably to the delicious suspense and, in- 
cidentally, got breakfast into the chil- 
dren before they got out of hand. I 
can remember feeling sometimes that 
I simply couldn’t wait another minute, 
while Father smiled impishly at our 
impatience, and leisurely helped him- 
self to another piece of toast! Then 
finally, he would say, “Well, Mother?” 
And she would smile. Whereupon, 
Father would disappear, and in a mo- 
ment, the lights of the tree would blaze 
forth, lovelier and more thrilling than 
we ever seemed to have remembered 
them—and Mother would open the 
doors. Once the time had actually ar- 
rived, after (Continued on page 35) 
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Planning a Permanent Program for Youth 


by JOHN W. 


ERE are still many people who 
believe that the return of busi- 
ness prosperity will make our present 
problems vanish like snow in the 
springtime. They are loath to regard 
certain problems as permanent, as 
part and parcel of our industrial civi- 
lization, which have to be dealt with 
by permanent policies and programs. 
One such problem is the so-called 
youth problem. 

Besides our estimated eight or ten 
million unemployed adults, we have 
at least three million unemployed, out- 
of-school youth. Every year that 
passes, another million young people 
come of age economically, graduate or 
drop out of school and seek employ- 
ment. As a result of five years of de- 
pression with its consequent under- 
mining of skills and morale, we face 
a general problem of rehabilitation and 
re-education which will not be solved 
short of a decade under the most 
favorable circumstances. We may as 
well face the facts and realize that 
human beings cannot be put on the 
shelf for a period of months or years 
without losing those qualities and 
skills which make them efficient work- 
ers. The process of regaining those 
skills and habits of work is slow and 
costly. The only alternative to a pro- 
gram of youth and adult education 
for rehabilitation is a permanent dole 
for millions and the moral degeneracy 
which accompanies such a thing. 

But the rehabilitation of our pres- 
ent unemployed youth is only one 
phase of the problem. A permanent 
program for youth must go much 
further than job-training and job- 
placement for the depression genera- 
tion. It must be planned for the on- 
coming generation, to meet and fit the 
problems of youth in the future. 
Methods of job-training, apprentice- 
ship, and vocational guidance in 
schools must be more extensively 
planned. Building and maintaining a 
bridge from the end of formal school- 
ing to the beginning of permanent em- 
ployment for youth is as important as 
bridging highways over railway tracks 
for motor safety. 

In planning for a permanent pro- 
gram for youth, the establishment of 
youth guidance centers in every com- 
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munity as an integral part of the edu- 
cational system is fundamental. With- 
out such guidance centers, it is as if 
the young person suddenly comes to 
the end of a paved highway when he 
leaves school and faces a dense and 
baffling forest. That highway must 
not come to a dead-end, but must lead 
directly to employment and to integra- 
tion into the life of the community. 

In connection with both in-school 
and out-of-school young people, we 
must plan to provide opportunities for 
a new kind of practical apprentice- 
ship. It is unwise to hold young people 
to a process of book learning until 
they are eighteen or even twenty-five. 
They have need of the opportunity to 
try their hands at definite work, to 
assume responsibilities, to accumulate 
experience. Therefore, a planned pro- 
gram for youth will make permanent 
arrangements for young people from 
sixteen years old on to serve as part- 
time apprentices in service organiza- 
tions. This is a most effective way 
to enable young people to understand 
the meaning of cooperative endeavor, 
the importance of punctuality, effi- 
ciency, and good workmanship. To 
plan for the active participation of 
young people in governmental organ- 
izations of various kinds can do more 
for good citizenship than any amount 
of classroom work. But in such plan- 
ning for the new apprenticeship, we 
must take unusual care to prevent the 
exploitation of youth at low wages, or 
the substitution of young people for 
better paid adults. 

Pending the time when our eco- 
nomic system is working with enough 
efficiency to provide employment for 
all and assure jobs to all those in 
training, we must include in our pro- 
gram for youth certain “emergency” 
measures. First, youth unable to con- 
tinue their schooling due to unemploy- 
ment in the family must be given 
financial assistance. The present ‘‘col- 
lege aid” and “high school aid” 
program under the National Youth 
Administration does this. And this 
program should continue until the 
problem which it meets is solved. Sec- 
ond, socially-useful and adventurous 
work should be made available to 
young people. The CCC program does 
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this now. In this case, we bring the 
“school” to the job. In the former 
situation, we bring the job to the 
school. 

Third, there is great need for bring- 
ing youth into a serious study and dis- 
cussion of the national social and 
economic problems responsible for 
their present plight. More than this, 
opportunities must be made to bring 
youth into conference with their elders 
in order that those in control of cur- 
rent affairs may better understand the 
problems and aspirations of youth, and 
that young people may be assured of 
the sympathetic and understanding co- 
operation of adults. Public forums 
will do this. 

In all of this planning for youth two 
important considerations ought to be 
kept in mind. First, youth wants and 
deserves a voice in such planning. 
Second, existing agencies for social 
service ought to be strengthened by 
permitting them to deal with the prob- 
lem in their particular area of activity 
and by giving them the financial ap- 
propriations with which to do it. 

Some will undoubtedly complain 
that guidance centers, apprenticeship 
programs, school aid, and work-relief 
projects are forms of paternalism, 
which undermine self-reliance and 
discourage individual initiative. Such 
people will have to understand that 
self-reliance and individual initiative 
are destroyed by the lack of oppor- 
tunity to exercise them. They will have 
to realize that maladjustments in our 
complex and baffling industrial organi- 
zation crush the initiative and self- 
reliance of young people. We have long 
since departed from the idea that in- 
dividual initiative should be relied 
upon to assure education and train- 
ing to youth. We have discovered that 
public responsibility for free oppor- 
tunities of education and training is 
essential to the flowering of individual 
initiative. It is a deadening thing to be 
one of three million young people and 
one of twelve or thirteen million un- 
employed looking for a job. It doesn’t 
take long for the young person up 
against those odds to lose his self- 
reliance. So, from a practical point of 
view, a long-range program which 
will provide opportunities for train- 
ing, apprenticeship, and socially valu- 
able work for youth is the way to con- 
serve the spirit of self-reliance and 
encourage individual initiative. 
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TRIBUTE TO YOUR STOMACH 


HIS LITTLE GIRL is studying het 
“science’’ lesson. 


She is being initiated into the mys 
teries of the human stomach. Com 
ing, with the clear eyes of a youngster, 
upon the story of this marvelous 
mechanism, she gains a high respect 
for its wonders. 

It’s too bad more grown-ups 
don’t have that same respect. It’s 
too bad they’re so prone to call all 
manner of ills “‘stomach trouble.” 
For, contrary to general belief, the 
Stomach is one of the most 1 
organs in the human body. 

Ithas to be. For the stomach must 
receive, store, and help digest the 
whole conglomerate mixture of the 
foods you eat and liquids you drink. 
It must pass its contents on to the 
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intestines only as fast as they are 
suitably prepared for intestinal diges 
tion and eventual absorption. 

[he food mixture which leaves the 
stomach has a long way to go; the 
gastro-intestinal tract is from 26 to 
28 feet long. In the complicated proc- 
esses of digestion and absorption, 
the stomach must have the co- 
operation of other organs such as the 
liver and pancreas. 

Consequently the stomach is often 
affected when other organs fail to 
perform their normal tasks. Trou- 
ble anywhere along the line fre- 
quently causes pain and distress in 
the stomach region and gives rise to 
the symptoms which we refer to as 
“stomach trouble.” 


Sometimes, of course, it really 1s 


stomach trouble. More often it is 
not. And it is dangerous to attempt 
to diagnose and treat your own ail- 
ment. Leave that to your doctor. He 
alone can accurately locate the 
trouble. He alone can decide whether 
it should be treated by diet, medi- 
cine, rest—or the pleasant advice 
... ‘don’t work so hard, and try to 
play a little more.” 

When symptoms of digestive dis- 
turbance warn you that something is 
wrong, see your doctor. 
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THE REBELLIOUS 
ADOLESCENT 


(Continued from page 7) 

goes along more or less smoothly for 
a few years. Then disturbances begin 
to arise; he begins to make requests 
and demands hitherto unthought of; 
he does things his parents disapprove 
of and argues or quarrels about them; 
more and more he wants to get out 
of the home and do as he pleases. The 
adolescent rebellion has begun. 





Most people want to see their chil- 
dren grow up. They like to think of 
them as men and women; mothers like 
to plan for their daughters’ courtship 
and marriage, and men for their sons’ 
college careers or business or young 
manhood, in which they can perhaps 
have the advantages the fathers lacked. 
But very few parents are prepared for 
the fact that children begin to grow 
up so soon. It is a surprise and shock 
to most of us that little boys or girls 
in their early teens, or even at eleven 
and twelve, should begin to contradict 
and quarrel with their parents, should 
insist on doing things of which the par- 
ents disapprove, should be chumming 
together in clubs and secret societies. 
Only the other day they were babies, 
and here they are, trying to ape the 
grown-ups. This, perhaps, is the most 
difficult stage in the entire adolescent 
period, for both the parent and the 
child. 

To the child, Nature says, “Come, 
be a man,” even while down deep in 
his heart he is still a little child, still 
bound by the powerful ties of love and 
dependence, against which he must 
struggle and finally free himself if he 
is to be a man. 

But why must he free himself from 
his love for the family? Is not filial 
affection one of the most beautiful of 
the emotions, and a united family all 
too rare a modern spectacle? Yes, 
verily, to both questions. But a refined 
and intelligent filial affection is a 
mature growth and all too rarely at- 
tained, while a united family too often 
is so because of family pride, social 
expediency, or economic reasons. It is 
because his attitude toward the family 
is a childish one, because it contains 
so many elements that will interfere 
with his complete development, that 
the adolescent must free himself from 
it at all costs. 

Suppose, for a moment, he were to 
grow up with his love still unchanged, 
as many, many people do. Numerous 
illustrations occur to mind. There is 
the person who develops invalidism: 
Mary C., a sweet and petted child, be- 
came delicate in adolescence and had 
to remain at home, where she was 
cared for solicitously by a loving 
mother. Mary was thirty-three when 
her mother died suddenly, and she had 
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never done the least thing for herself 
and had spent most of her time in 
pretty negligees on a couch or in a 
wheeled chaic. There was no one to 
take care of her and she finally got on 
her feet and is today holding a posi- 
tion in a government department. 

There is the girl who cannot leave 
home when she is married, or the one 
who does not marry but remains hap- 
pily at home because for her there 
are no men like her father and she does 
not wish to marry any other kind. 
There is the man who devotes himself 
to his mother or an unmarried sister, 
giving up everything to remain at 
home with her. There are the people 
who are never contented in marriage 
because their wives or husbands do not 
treat them as they were accustomed 
at home. Such situations make the 
time-honored jokes about the pies 
that mother used to make, and the 
songs like the one sung so much by 
the soldiers in the last war, “I want a 
little girl just like the little girl that 
married Pa.” None of these people is a 
fully-developed personality; they have 
failed to pass through the stress of 
adolescence and emerge with adult at- 
titudes toward the family and life in 
general, but still keep the old childish 
love and dependence. 


BBut, some one will be inclined to 
say, are parents always to blame? 
Are children perfect, and is there 
never anything in them that accounts 
for the unusual difficulties some of 
them have? Children are far from 
perfect, and it is just because we in- 
sist upon treating them as though 
they should be that adolescence may 
become so much more difficult. We all 
know that there are inherent differ- 
ences in children in the matter of in- 
telligence; some are bright and some 
are dull. There are differences also in 
temperament and personality trends, 
which, if not congenital, at least arise 
so early that we have not yet been 
able to detect their origin. The nor- 
mal child is pretty much of an ex- 
trovert; he loves company, his emo- 
tions are quick and superficial, and 
he is exceedingly sensitive to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of his loved 
ones. As he grows older, normally he 
becomes more self-contained and self- 
reliant. 

But some children continue active, 
explosive, must needs be on the go 
and have something doing. When 
adolescence is reached, the revolt is 
apt to be forceful and emphatic; the 
boy lays down the law and demands 
his rights; the girl cries and storms 
and recounts her abuses. Or such 
children may turn entirely away from 
the parents and seek an outlet for 
their feelings—for outlet they must 
have—among chums or older com- 
panions. Another child keeps his feel- 





ings largely to himself, but this does 
not save them from being as keen anq 
strong. 

I recall a young woman, now hap- 


pily married, who came to me for E 
help in late adolescence. At twenty. 
three she was immature both physi. 
cally and mentally, and had the high. _ 
pitched voice of a child. She was the ~ 
elder of two daughters, and the mother ~ 

was the type who demanded perfec. © 
tion in them. The girl had rebelled in ~ 
early childhood, but, as she said, she _ 
seemed constitutionally incapable of 
doing anything about it. To her © 
mother’s proddings and admonitions 
she seemed indifferent, though she wag 
far from being so. She worried a great 
deal about herself because she did not 
get on in school as well as the younger ? 
sister, and because she feared her 
parents did not love her. The father _ 
was absorbed in his business and she 
saw little of him. As she grew older, _ 
she realized that she could do better 
school work and she began to apply a 
herself, with the result that she had 
extra promotions; but this only con- 
firmed the mother’s opinion that she — 
needed stimulation and waking up. In — 
spite of herself, the girl could not 


show her parents her real attitude. 


She continued through adolescence a . 
quiet, repressed little creature, with — 


few friends and no real intimates, and 
nobody guessed the fires of rebellion 
that were smoldering in her heart. 
When she came to me, she was des- 
perate. She had considerable insight 
and knew that she had never really 
grown up and that it was high time 
she was doing so. It took a great deal 
of courage on her part to walk away 
from the situation and strike out for 
herself, and she did it only with much 
help and encouragement. But she 
finally got away, going to relatives in 
a distant state where she went through 
a number of experiences she should 
have had long’ before—a _ delayed 
adolescence—but she came out mis- 
tress of herself and made an excellent 
marriage. 


So far we have been discussing the 
normal aspects of adolescent rebellions 
though we have taken rather extreme 
cases, but there are abnormal aspects 
also. Because adolescence is a time of 
strain and readjustment, both physi- 
cally and mentally, it is peculiarly li- 
able to nervous breakdowns. Certain 
forms of mental disease, the chronic 
and deteriorating ones, usually have 
their acute onset during this period or 
soon after it. And by far the largest 
part of delinquency and crime belongs 
in this period. It used to be the fashion, 
and is yet in some quarters, to blame 
parents for any deviation from the 
straight and narrow path shown by 
their children. And it is true that it 
can often be (Continued on page 26) 
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THE MONTHS OF MENACE 


Wrorer months are hard on babies and 
children. Raw weather often keeps them 
indoors. What sunshine they get is weak 
in bone-building vitamin D. Thousands of 
youngsters become “casualties” of winter. 

Their health is in your hands. If little 
bodies become starved for vitamin D, bones 
fail to grow normally. And with lack of 
vitamin A, winter infections become an 
ever-present danger. 

Bridge the gap of these sun-shy months 
with McKesson’s Hic Potency Cop Liver 
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vitamins A and D found in ordinary cod 
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On. Chocolate-coated tablets with the vita- 
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form. 100 tablets, $1. 

McKesson’s Hauisut Liver On, ’ pre- 
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THE REBELLIOUS 
ADOLESCENT 


(Continued from page 24) 





shown that adolescent delinquencies 
are but overstrong reactions in the 
normal growing-up process. But the 
parents and the environment are not 
the only factors; the reactive material, 
so to speak, in the child—that is, his 
inherent temperament and personali- 
ty—has something to do with it. Not 
all youths become delinquent under the 
same circumstances. Again, delinquen- 
cies are many times the expression of 
an actual mental disease, or of a per- 
sonality that finds it impossible to 
adapt to the demands of modern so- 
ciety. In general, it may be said—and 
comfortingly enough—that the diag- 
nosis of abnormal conditions should be 
left to the psychiatrist, and that many 
cases of mild breakdown and actual 
delinquency, more or less grave, are 
best understood as indications of the 
severity of the adolescent struggle 
and, with time and patience and hon- 
est effort on the part of the parents 
to meet the youth halfway, can be 
trusted to right themselves. 

In conclusion, we may briefly reca- 
pitulate: The rebellion of youth against 
the authority of its elders, against 
their cherished beliefs and customs, is 
an age-old phenomenon, and is best 
understood as an effort on the part of 
the developing individual to get away 
from old childish love relations and 
dependence upon the parents. In mod- 
ern America where there is much in 
our mode of life to force deveiopment, 
this struggle for emancipation is apt 
to begin early, and children seem 
searcely out of babyhood when they 
begin to demand their rights and at- 
tempt to order their lives as they 
please. However, children differ in age 
of development, and some begin the 
struggle comparatively late. They 
differ also in force and energy, in tem- 
perament and character. There are 
types in whom the rebellion is largely 


beneath the surface, though no less | 


prolonged and severe, and others who 
give up the struggle and remain more 
or less comfortably fixed in childish 
modes of adjustment, emotionally de- 
pendent upon the parents or a parent 
substitute. And there are delinquencies 
and mental breakdowns in adolescence 
which may be only symptoms of the 
severity of the struggle, or of mental 
abnormalities which require treatment 
by a psychiatrist. The more parents 
learn about themselves and about the 
importance of right attitudes toward 
their children in infancy, the better 
they will understand their adolescent 
sons and danghters, and be prepared 
with patience against unreasonable 
demands and unwholesome attitudes 
and activities. 
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IT’S UP TO US 
What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 


Illustrations by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 




















Daughter: Tomorrow won’t 
seem like Christmas with 
no tree and hardly any 


presents. 
Father: We can’t spend 
money for trees and 


presents this year, Lydia. 








Jim is more apt 






















Son: Gee, I didn’t know 
Christmas could be so 
much fun, 

Father: It takes me back to 
the time when I was a 
little boy, Jim. We used 
to make all our own 
presents and Christmas 
tree trimmings. 


to have a happy Christmas 


Because 


He is having such a happy time get- 
ting ready for it. Working together 
as a family group, planning little 
surprises, and devising ingenious 
ways of producing gifts and tree 
decorations will occupy much of 
the time and thoughts of each mem- 
ber of Jim’s family for days before 
Christmas actually arrives. Not 
only are they meeting an emergency 
and making the best of what they 
have, but they are having fun while 
they are doing it. 


Lydia is miserable because her fam- 
ily believes that money for presents 
is essential for a happy Christmas. 
Without sufficient money for the 
usual gifts, her family has resigned 
itself to doing without. Lydia may 
well feel cheated, not because she 
has fewer presents than usual but 
because she is missing the joy 
which comes with doing for others 
and because she will never know 
the fun which Jim’s family are hav- 
ing together. 
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THE ROBINSONS 
ENTERTAIN 
(Continued from page '9 


jetting her make all the arrangements 
nerself, though of course I shall be 
pack of her when she needs help. | 
really think she gets a good deal out 
of learning to entertain.” 

“What, for instance?’ I asked 

“Well, for one thing, she has to do 
a little planning ahead, and you know 
now helter-skelter she naturally is. 
Then, it is always a good thing to 
jearn to put other people’s pleasure 
and convenience before one’s own, 
and, as I tell Molly, you can’t be a 
good hostess unless you can do that.” 
After a minute’s pause, Mrs. Robinson 
went on: “When I was in my teens 
I was never allowed to go anywhere 
alone, or to meet boys, or to be re- 
sponsible for myself. So I felt very 
shy and awkward when I did begin to 
go into society. That is one reason 
why I have always tried to give the 
children practice in meeting people 
and in entertaining.” 

“Yes; it helps them to understand 
the world they live in,’ I agreed. And 
then I enquired about the plans for 
the other children. 


Mir. ROBINSON explained that Jack 
was leaving immediately after Christ- 
mas Day, to spend the rest of the 
vacation with some other freshmen 
and a young instructor in a shack in 
the hills. They were all keen to prac- 
tice skiing, he said, but they proposed 
to put in two or three hours of hard 
study a day also. 

“And Nancy,” went on Mrs. Robin- 
son, “is having a little cousin to stay 
with her. So that will be her Christ- 
mas treat. Not that the child won't 
have her own ‘party.’ A party among 
seven-year-olds, you know, Doctor, 
means ‘eats.’ But I think it is a poor 
idea to serve refreshments between 
meals to children of that age; it just 
spoils their appetites. So I always sit 
them down to either lunch or supper 
at the proper time, and have some 
extra frill about it. They like it just 
as well.” 

I was about to compliment Mrs. 
Robinson once more on her views on 
entertaining, when Molly appeared in 
the doorway to summon us to supper. 

“You are to sit by me, Doctor,” she 
said, putting her arm through mine, 
“and don’t listen to what any one else 
Says.” 

“Never!” I exclaimed, with my hand 
on my heart, and led the way with 
her into the dining room. 








Next Month: 
THE ROBINSON’S DOG 
HAS RABIES 
































“You wouldn’t hold out on 
my dolly, would you Mum- 
my? C’mon, hand over that 
smoothy stuff while 
I give this child of 


mine a treat!” 


4's 
y 


a 






“I think this is right but 
Pm not sure. Anyway 
dolly loves Johnson’s ¢ 
Baby Powder no matter 
where I put it. It smells 
so good!” 






“Hey, this dolly put ideas 
into my head. Now I need 
powdering—’cause I’m 
scratchy! Please take care 
of me, Mummy—I’m 


in trouble!” 


“P’m Johnson’s Baby Powder —the kind that 
soothes away skin irritation just like that! For 
I’m soft as silk — made of the very finest Italian 
Tale. No gritty particles nor orris-root in me. 
And don’t forget my team-mates — Johnson’s 
Baby Soap and Baby Cream!” 
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TURNING THE LIGHT 
ON SCHOOL LIGHTING 


(Continued from page 13) 


school architect, or board, or executive 
would have the courage today to build 
such a school, though overhead natu- 
ral lighting has been tried and found 
wanting, except in Kansas City. 

Nevertheless, I should personally 
like to see such a school or even such a 
room tried, with a highly intelligent 
teacher, with parents who would view 
it with an open mind, and under con- 
ditions which would permit a careful 
analysis of effects both on health and 
educational progress. I do not mention 
happiness since I cannot conceive of 
real learning taking place satisfac- 
torily under other than happy condi- 
tions. 

It is quite possible that the value of 
daylight to education may turn out to 
be, like the reports of Mark Twain's 
death, “grossly exaggerated.” We have 
perhaps confused daylight with the 
ventilation from open windows in days 
when we advocated open-air classes 
for the primary purpose of giving a 
child decent air to breathe. I suggest 
that we be open-minded on this mat- 
ter. I myself go no further than that 
till other evidence is forthcoming. 

So much for the ideals and theories. 


Now, what can be done practically, 
right now? 

Plenty. 

First of all, paint does not cost 
much. And properly planned painting 
will add a great deal of illumination to 
almost any classroom. The important 
thing is light color without glare and 
without reflections into the pupils’ 
eyes. 

Second is proper attention to pres- 
ent window shades. Do they actually 
control the daylight? Or do they just 
shut part of it out unnecessarily? 

Third is modernizing the seatings— 
either by changing or by the use of 
simple portable devices (easels) which 
can even be made at home or in the 
industrial arts projects. The modern 
easel type of seat makes possible a 
more advantageous use of daylight. 
In my own experience I have seen day- 
light “built up” as much as five times. 
Under such conditions it is often possi- 
ble, especially in combination with 
“following the sun around the room,” 
to turn an inadequate supply of day- 
light into an adequate, or at least a 
greatly improved, amount. This makes 
possible less use of electricity. And 
this, in turn, makes it possible to have 
electric installations coming more 
nearly to ideal requirements at not too 
greatly increased cost of operation. 
This angle of modern school seating 
has been given too little consideration. 
The proof is easy when a light meter 
is available. 
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Fourth is making sure a light meter 
is available, either in the schools or 
otherwise locally. These testers axe 
accurate and simple to operate and 
interpret. Combined with the known 
standards for illumination for differ- 
ent purposes, they offer a yardstick 
which must guide schools in their 
lighting installations and in operating 
their lighting, as well. 

Fifth is consulting the illuminating 
engineer. This means, nine times out 
of ten, going to the electrical company. 
We then find out that our present in- 
stallations of almost any sort are in- 
adequate. We decide to be offended 
and accuse the engineer of trying some 
new form of salesmanship. We must, 
in the final analysis, do one of two 
things: either accept the standards 
and meet them, or show just how they 
emanate from unscientific sources. It 
reminds me of what I call “we have 
one of those’’—the familiar custom of 
installing something inadequately, op- 
erating it little or not at all, but 
proclaiming the presence of the what- 
ever-it-is to all visitors. And, in terms 
of lighting, we either have proper il- 
lumination or we haven’t—usually the 
latter. Yet it would be an easy matter, 
when planning a new building or re- 
novating an old one (either a room at 
a time or all together) to call in the 
engineer and have things properly 
done. 

Sixth, it follows that having proper 
installations of daylight and artificial 
light, they must be properly operated. 
Indeed, properly planned lighting, 
with every teacher knowing what to 
do and doing it, can make a great deal 
of improvement anywhere. And cor- 
rect methods of using any lighting will 
get the maximum out of a poor plant. 
By this I mean knowing how to use 
shades, knowing when to turn the 
lights off and on, such matters of 
school housekeeping as cleaning the 
bulbs and globes and changing bulbs 
when they are worn out though still 
lightable. 

No small amount of the trouble with 
illumination in schools is because of 
failure to use available light to the 
utmost. Consider one situation where 
comparison was made in two adjacent 
north rooms recently on a bright, sun- 
shiny morning about nine o’clock. 

In one room was an excellent type 
of standard seats; in the other, the 
easel type. Both rooms had the same 
number of windows. Both had the same 
electric lighting installation. The paint 
scheme in the room with the standard 
seats was supposed to be a little more 
effective in regard to lighting than 
that in the other room. 

In the room with the standard seats, 
the desks were placed in the usual 
position, sides parallel with the win- 
dow wall. The shades were drawn 
about one-third down the window, this 





being needed to avoid glare when the 
seats were so placed. In the second 
room, the seats were placed at a thirty- 
degree angle with the wall and the 
shades not drawn at all. The teacher 
avoided facing the light. The easels 
were used for the reading work, as can 
be seen in the photograph of this room 
on page 12. 

In the first room you could secure 
an illumination of forty footcandles 
right at the window. This could be in- 
creased to fifty by the use of an easel. 
On the inner side of the room, a flat or 
fifteen-degree angle desk showed five 
footcandles, which could be raised to 
seven by an easel. In the middle of the 
room the six footcandles could be 
raised by an easel to nine. This is with 
the lights on. Obviously the position 
of the seats plus the drawn shades 
made even a standard of ten foot- 
candles impossible throughout the 
room except right under the window. 

Contrast this with the other room, 
properly arranged, properly lighted 
(by natural light, since electric light 
had slight value in this particular room 
at the time). Twelve footcandles on the 
desk on the inner row were raised to 
eighteen, and eleven to twenty when 
the easel was raised to forty-five de- 
grees with the floor line. On the outer 
side of the room twenty-eight foot- 
candles were raised to forty-five by 
similar methods. On the inner side of 
the room, daylight alone of seven foot- 
candles was raised to eighteen by the 
use of proper reading angle. In other 
words, proper arrangement of seats, 
plus maximum use of daylight without 
glare, plus artificial light as necessary 
brought this room throughout up toa 
thoroughly satisfactory illumination. 

The practice of following the sun 
around the room, aided by the use of 
the proper reading angle, obviously 
pays, not only in better eyes and study 
but in dollars and cents. Today every 
teacher and school exetutive owes it 
to the taxpayer to take advantage of 
any such methods which either intro- 
duce economy without affecting effi- 
ciency or else make pretty good situa- 
tions out of those which may have 
been quite impossible previously. The 
above findings are common and can 
be duplicated in any school. 

Seventh, there must be a definite 
reconciliation between educational 
methods and standards of hygiene. It 
is silly to have a nice little spot in the 
classroom attractively set up as 4 
library and then have it literally un- 
lighted. Illuminating sins are com- 
mitted in school libraries almost uni- 
versally. It is quite possible that the 
detailed uses of any classroom may 
have to be worked out, perhaps in con- 
nection with the teachers of a school 
system, when the building is being 
planned rather than when the happy 
school family move in, as at present. 
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if an architect knows a certain spot | 


will be the room library, or the place 
for industrial arts, or what not, he 
should expect to plan illumination ac- 
cordingly. It is about time, anyway, 
that the eventual users of the school 
puilding be consulted more about its 
layout than heretofore. Incidentally, I 
have seen altogether too many teach- 
ers suffer under the worst lighting in 
a room, they being sacrificed to the 
pupils. This is particularly true under 
formal conditions. 

Eighth, parents, singly and in or- 
ganization, must be willing either to 
study lighting and other problems and 


standards in detail or make sure the | 
schools use such consultants as are | 


necessary. Superficial perusing of 
popularized material may be enough 
for appreciating that a problem exists. 
More than this is needed to influence 
policies and situations, especially when 


the average home is lighted but little | 
petter than the school. As homes im- | 
prove, however, as they are now doing, | 


it is going to be far less easy for the 
schools to get by with present equip- 
ment. I hope that the time is not dis- 
tant when there may be P.T.A. com- 
mittees definitely cooperating in im- 
proving school lighting. Much credit 
is due to those who have shown homes 
and school children the best in light- 
ing hygiene. Nor have the paths of any 
who have been so engaged been smooth 
—because the proper thing almost in- 
variably has meant greater expense in 
installation and operation as com- 
pared with the toy systems in vogue. 

Summing up the whole situation, 
these things seem to be true: 


1. Schools in general have neither ade- 
quate nor properly controlled nat- 
ural or artificial lighting. 

2. Standards and measuring devices 
are now available. 

38. Proper methods of 
known and available. 


lighting are 

4, Proper lighting will cost more than 
“we have one of those’”’ types. Or 
will it, when we consider the gains 
in terms of efficiency and even per- 
sonal damage to some degree, both 
to vision and the body in general, 
including the nervous system ? 

5. Proper lighting does not stop with 
illumination as such. It means at- 
tention to color and types of paint, 
to modern seatings, to proper use 
of even poor equipment. 

6. Illumination is a matter for expert 
advice rather than for hasty read- 
ers and well-meaning persons 
whose sole efforts lie in the direc- 
tion of apparent economy. 


ag 


It is time parents, individually and 
collectively, had a great deal to say 
about the status in quo. And a little 
well-planned cooperative 
would be even better. 


action 
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AT AGE... when life is an unending voyage of discovery. A 
dangerous age ... because young eyes must keep up with inquisitive 
young minds, and three-fourths of all a child learns must come to her 
through her eyes! Yet many parents have never learned the simple facts 
about eye protection during the critical growing years of childhood! 


The eyes of a child work hard even during hours of play. And over-strain 
during this period of development may do irreparable damage. There are two 
common, avoidable causes of eyestrain: uncorrected defects of vision...im- 


proper light. One school child in every five 
has defective vision! And not one home in 
ten provides enough light for eyes to read 
or work or play without strain. 

If there is a pair of young eyes in your 
home, give them their chance in life. Guard 
them from strain by adopting these two 
eye-saving rules for your household: 

1. Have every pair of eyes examined reg- 
ularly by a competent eyesight specialist. 
2. Have your lighting checked by an ex- 
pert. Many electric service companies pro- 
vide this advisory service without charge. 
3. Use Edison Mazpa lamps. They stay 
brighter longer. The monogram @ on the 
bulb assures you of good light at low cost. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





I. E. S. Better Sight Longe are scientifically 
designed to protect eyes. They give an abun- 
dance of soft, diffused, glarelesslight.See them 
at your department or furniture store, lightin 
company, or lighting fixture dealer. And loo 
for the I. E. 8. Certificate of Approval. 


COMPANY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FREE: A new booklet, “Light—For Seeing Safely” is full of useful information about sight and light. 
Write for it. General Electric Company, Dept. 166-25, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








THE SCHOOL DOCTOR 
STATES HIS CASE 


(Continued from page 9) 


doctor, principal, teacher, and parent. 

The control of contagion in school 
depends largely upon early recognition 
of the contagious child and upon get- 
ting him away from the others. The 
school doctor cannot count on doing 
this himself. Even if he could inspect 
every child every morning upon ar- 
rival at school he could not be sure 
of detecting every case of contagious 
disease, for a child who appeared well 
at nine a.m. might by eleven o’clock 
have developed the first signs of 
measles or scarlet fever and be ex- 
posing all the other children in the 
class. 

What the school doctor can do, how- 
ever, is to work with the classroom 
teacher who sees the children all morn- 
ing. Through demonstration inspec- 
tions and the discussion of particular 
cases he can show her what symptoms 
to look for and how to recognize them. 
The teacher is his first line of defense 
in his fight against the spread of con- 
tagious disease. If he is available when 
she finds a child showing suspicious 
symptoms he can advise her or the 
principal as to the need for sending 
the child home. And he can advise the 
mother how serious these symptoms 
are, and explain about calling her own 
doctor and keeping the child isolated 
until a diagnosis has been made. 

Parents have a definite share in this 
program of protection against the 
spread of contagion. If you keep a child 
at home when he comes down to 
breakfast with a continuous sniffle or 
a troublesome cough or a sore throat, 
you will be protecting not only the 
child himself but also his classmates. 
And if, when he is sent home with a 
note, you pop him, into bed until you 
can get your own doctor, you may have 
the assurance that you are following 
the safest procedure. Even if it turns 
out to be a false alarm, and the ailment 
is trivial, still a child recovers most 
rapidly from even the most trivial ail- 
ment with rest in bed. If the school 
is going to protect your child and the 
other children from contagious dis- 
ease, the teachers and even the school 
doctor must send them home without 
waiting to be sure they really have a 
contagious disease, for even the most 
skilful diagnostician often cannot tell 
a cold from measles in the early 
stages. 

When an epidemic of measles or 
some other contagious disease breaks 
out, the question sometimes arises, 
“Should the schools be closed?” The 
school doctor is sometimes criticized 
for advising that the schools be kept 
open. It should be clear from the fore- 
going that a well child is better off in 
school, under the watchful eye of the 
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teacher, than he would be running 
about the streets or mingling unob- 
served with other children in crowded 
movies or playgrounds. The school 
staff is on the alert to catch beginning 
signs of sickness in any of the pupils 
and to isolate suspicious cases. The 
school doctor, therefore, is acting for 
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Christmas 
for the 
Children 


by Frances White 


I will make Christmas beautiful for 
them, 

Firelight and forest scent and mystery 

Of gift and plan; the yearly stratagem 

Of stockings and Saint Nicholas shall 
be 

A game we play while they are small, 
so gay 

And full of fun they are, so kin to ali 

The legends tell of him; and Christmas 
Day 

Shall find a silvered tree within my 
hall. 


The story of Christ’s birth, the angels’ 
song, 

The wise men’s words, we will tegether 
read, 

And we will sing the carols that belong 

To that star-lighted birth, His name 
and creed; 

And they shall learn the joy of self- 
less giving, 

It will be priceless lore for all life’s 
living. 
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the best when he advises keeping the 
school open during an ordinary epi- 
demic. 


THE PERFECT ATTENDANCE 
PROBLEM 


@Occastonatty in his fight against 
contagious diseases the school doctor 
runs up against the “perfect atten- 
dance” problem. There are children 
who will hide a bad headache or a sore 
throat rather than run the risk of be- 
ing kept home and so spoiling their 
attendance record. Or they may beg to 
be allowed to go to school in spite of 
feeling sick. Or the mother may think 
it a shame to spoil Bill’s record “just 
for a cold.” Or Bill’s class may be on 
the point of winning a prize for per- 
fect attendance and Bill feels he owes 
it to his friends not to miss a day. 
Whatever the reasoning, it is obvious- 
ly unwise and most unfair to both Bill 


and the rest of the school to let per. 
fect attendance come before safety, 
As a matter of fact, at a recent na. 
tional health conference, three schoo} 
systems reported that they had hag 
better attendance records since they 
had abolished prizes for perfect at. 
tendance and had substituted cam. 
paigns for keeping the children at 
home when they showed signs of sick. 
ness, including colds. This is reason. 
able enough, for it would mean that 
there was less chance of contagion in 
the school, and that those children who 
did get sick were caught in the early 
stages and recovered sooner than they 
might otherwise have done. 


ACCIDENTS AND FIRST AID 


When Dorothy wrenches her ankle 
badly on the playground, the school 
doctor, if he is within call, will give 
first aid and send Dorothy home with 
instructions for further care until her 
own doctor can see her. The school 
doctor’s judgment regarding the ex. 
tent of the injury is an important 
contribution to guide the parents in 
further care, but treatment is not the 
function of the school. Medical service 
should not be confused with the edu- 
cational job of the school. The school 
doctor, however, does have a responsi- 
bility to see that the parent under- 
stands the nature of the injury and the 
consequences of neglect. Here is where 
the nurse contributes her share by fol- 
low-up to insure that the physician's 
advice is thoroughly understood. If 
Dorothy’s parents are believed to be 
under economic stress so that medical 
fees are beyond their slender means, 
the nurse continues to advise until the 
necessary medical care is obtained. It 
is her business to know the communi- 
ty medical resources so that X-ray or 
whatever surgical attention is needed 
can be obtained for any child who 
might otherwise suffer from medical 
neglect. Here again the school physi- 
cian is an adviser and so assists the 
nurse in carrying out her program of 
protecting against medical neglect. 

As to minor mishaps such as cuts 
and scratches, the tendency now is to 
teach children to administer their own 
first aid and not to depend on the doc- 
tor or the nurse. The logical person to 
give this instruction is the classroom 
teacher. 


SCHOOL AND HOME SHARE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Tue idea that the school shares the 
responsibility for the health of pupils 
has been growing steadily for the past 
twenty years or more. The establish- 
ment of a school medical service is one 
of the results of this growing idea. But 
as I have tried to show, the medical 
service provided by the school system 
is only a small fraction of the total 
service needed for the school popula- 
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tion. The preventive and remedial as- | 

ts of the health of the individual | 
child are still the responsibility of the | 
home. 

According to the amount of time 
and assistance he is given the school 
doctor can discover many physical 
nandicaps that will profit from his ad- 
vice. He can make clear the reasons 
for and the importance of medical at- 
tention, and, through the medical pro- 
fession and various social agencies, 
aid in procuring medical and surgical 
gervice. His advice to the school per- 
sonnel on arrangements for pupils 
whose health requires special consid- 
eration from either the physical or 
the educational standpoint is an im- 
portant contribution, as is his part in 
the control of communicable disease. 
But his chief value lies in his being a 
link between parent, teacher, and 
child on the one hand, the community 
resources for prevention and cure on 
the other. 

The school doctor’s opportunities 
yary with the personnel of the medi- 
cal staff under him and with the set- 
up of the school system. Some schools | 
provide more medical service than I 
have described; others provide less. 
The child who suffers from medical 
neglect always appeals to our human- 
itarian impulses. Many schools, there- 
fore, are impatient with the delay in 
finding medical service through the 
other resources of the community. 
They insist that the school physician 
provide whatever medical care or 
treatment is necessary. This is a large 
order, and it quickly involves the 
physician and the nurse in expensive 
procedures which interfere with the 
logical function of the school—educa- 
tion. As the school is a democratic 
institution, it has no right to limit 
treatment to those with small in- 
comes. The school has responsibilities 
enough of its own to provide an ef- 
fective educational program; and to 
interfere with this educational pro- 
gram by an attempt to meet the de- 
mand for a more adequate distribution 
of medical care will only bring con- 
fusion to both problems. The school 
physician fills a most important need 
when he discovers the inadequacies 
of our present distribution of medical 
care; when through his examination 
and study of large numbers of children 
he reveals the amount of neglect of 
medical service and guides the commu- 
nity in developing the resources to 
meet the needs of every child. No more 
important contribution to child health 
can be made. 

If you do not know your local schoo! 
doctor, then it would be worth your 
while to make his acquaintance and 
find out just what he is trying to do, 
and how best you can cooperate with 
him and the various agencies of your 
community. 


“Saw Jim Todd the other day, Mary., . 
Poor fellow.” 


“What's he doing, Henry?” 

“Nothing... still nothing... Nigh on 
to three years, he tells me. A master painter 
like him, on relief! He hasn’t got a dime, 
Mary. Jim and me’s too old, now, to get a 
job. People don’t hire70-year-old painters.” 


“Well, dear, that doesn’t worry us any 
more, does it?” 


"No, Mary. We've all we need. Nice 
little home... eighty acres of ground... 
good orchard. Guess we'll clear over five 
hundred dollars this year... We'd have 
been just like Jim Todd’s folks, though, if 
it hadn't o’ been for our Investors Syndicate 
contracts. 


"You know, Mary, when times were 
good, and I had plenty o’ work, I used to 
think of that old sayin'—'Save the surface 
and you save all’—Remember? And I says 
to myself, ‘Hank, that’s good sense for you. 
Then, when the stormy weather comes—and 





it’s sure to come—it can't do you no harm?” 


THIS IS ANOTHER STORY FROM LIFEf 


Henry Tracy learned his lesson from 
paint. Each month, regularly, he 
saved “the surface” of his wages— 
the part he might have spent foolishly 
...And when the storm broke— 
when even a young painter couldn’t 
find work—b4e called upon his Living 
Protection Reserve, and an Investors 
Syndicate representative put a check 
for $2,000 in Henry Tracy’s work- 
scarred hands. He completed the 
purchase of a small farm in the mid- 
die west, and he still has a substantial 
cash reserve that he hasn't so far re- 
quired. There isn’t a financial cloud 
on the horizon. 


Whose money will you live on, 
when you’re too old to work? Fortu- 


nately, you can answer that question, 
today. You may not be able to answer 
it, ‘tomorrow.’ Let an Investors 
Syndicate representative explain to 
you a plan whereby a man can figure 
exactly how much he can depend 
upon, 180 months from today. 


He will show you how $10 a month, 
regularly set aside, will produce $2,500 
—or how $40 a month, regularly, 
will build a fund of $10,000. In the 
meantime, write Investors Syndicate, 
Dept. NP512, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for your copy of “A Well-Balanced 
Program.” It contains specific ex- 
amples of similar funds. Do well by 
yourself today—you'll be well done 
by... “tomorrow.” 


+An actual experience related by client. For obvious reasons, both names and character identities are changed. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
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Investors Syndicate Title & Guaranty Company, New York—Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Montreal, 
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Offices in $3 principal cities—Representatives throughout United States and Canada. Affiliated Companies: | 
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SHOPPING NOTES FOR 
SANTA CLAUS 


(Continued from page 11) 


along this line. Your gift may make 
either a major or a minor contribu- 
tion to the young enthusiasts and be 
equally acceptable, whether, for exam- 
ple, it be an expensive aquarium and 
a supply of fish food, or even one 
goldfish in a small globe. 

And speaking of goldfish, most chil- 
dren are thrilled to have any pet, be 
it a turtle or a pony. The fact that 
parents are not always ‘so overjoyed 
urges consultation with them before- 
hand, lest the child have to part with 
his bull frog even though it was just 
what he wanted! 

Music is another creative interest to 
consider. Does the youngest child have 
bells to shake, a drum to pound and 
listen to? Preschool children enjoy and 
can learn a good deal about rhythm 
by playing a triangle or a xylophone, 
by shaking bells to the accompaniment 
of the piano, phonograph, or radio. A 
child who is fond of music would love 
to have recordings or sheet music of 
his favorite selection. One young com- 
poser was thrilled to be given a supply 
of ruled musician’s paper; another high 
school girl who received a similar gift 
found it enabled her to enlarge her 
collection of folk songs inexpensively 
by copying the music herself. 


UNDOUBTEDLY you all think of 
dolls when you think of the dramatic 
play of young children, but toy animal 
sets, Noah’s Arks, circus sets, steam 
shovels, trains, trucks, airplanes, and 
fire engines also stimulate dramatic 
play in the younger children. If the 
child already has a goodly supply of 
dolls, you could give doll clothes; the 
girl under three years will be happier 
with a number of pieces of cloth than 
with doll dresses simply because she is 
unable to manage the rather difficult 
job of getting the doll’s head and arms 
into the clothes. The preschool child 
is also encouraged to dramatic play 
by any equipment for playing house: 
furniture, stoves, laundry sets, tele- 
phones, dishes, trunks, and so on. 
These same gifts are suitable for the 
older child, too. Perhaps the doll lacks 
a rubber rain cape, or a toy parasol, 
or a toy bracelet. Doll houses and fur- 
niture for them delight the little girl, 
and houses big enough for the child 
to get into are popular until fairly late 
in the school child’s dramatic play. 
Equipment for toy stores, such as 
money, cans, and food containers, en- 
courage dramatic play, too. Children 
both young and old delight in dressing 
up in costumes. The preschool child 
will be happy with pieces of cloth 
which he can put on and take off 
easily. Older boys will have grand fun 
in Indian and cowboy suits. The ado- 
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lescent who goes in for stage produc- 
tion would be pleased with any equip- 
ment for his plays; perhaps he needs 
costumes, scenery, or more stage pro- 
perties. 

Since children are so very social by 
nature, almost any toy can or will be 
used in social play. This is particularly 
true of the gifts suggested for drama- 
tic play. Certain gifts, however, are 
particularly good for furthering social 
contacts. For the very young child 
there could be no better device than 
apparatus which requires more than 
one child to operate, for instance a 
seesaw. For older children tea party 
equipment, parlor tricks, motion pic- 
ture projectors and films, instruments 
for a toy band or a real orchestra are 








WINTER SONG 
by RevAH SUMMERSGILL 


Ice-heavy branches dipping low; 
The white bough breaking; 
Ice-covering on slope and plain; 
A low wind shaking 

The crystal pendants in a song 


Of winter’s making. 




















examples of toys that encourage social 
participation. 

Games, of which there is infinite va- 
riety, are one of the best means to 
encourage the child to play with oth- 
ers. Does the child have games for 
active play outdoors, such as croquet, 
miniature golf, or tennis? Does he 
have some for use indoors, too, such as 
ping-pong or indoor archery? Then 
there are the games which require 
more mental effort, such as cards or 
checkers or anagrams. Children under 
ten years seem to prefer games that 
have rather definite rules to follow. In 
general, games which provide for some 
element of skill are more valuable to 
the child’s development than are those 
in which the outcome is entirely de- 
pendent upon chance. However, the 
latter kind does give the younger chil- 
dren more opportunity to excel over 
their older brothers and sisters. One 
mother said she was always glad to 
see plenty of games beneath the Christ- 
mas tree, for they offered a splendid 
opportunity for family get-togethers. 
She and Dad played tiddledy-winks 
with the younger ones, checkers with 
the older ones, and then the whole 
family had a croquet tournament! 

Any good toy stimulates mental ac- 
tivity in the child, but there are cer- 





tain ones suitable for children of schoo} 
age which do so more directly. Such 
toys provide enjoyment and at the 
same time are most helpful to the 
young scholar. Thus there are ques. 


‘tionnaire sets, blackboards, globes, 


printing outfits, anagrams, geography 
games, map puzzles, and author 
games. Older children may find the 
burden of home-work lightened if they 
have their own study table or desk, 
with accessories such as a typewriter, 
a fountain pen, pencils, erasers, and 
a lamp. 


THERE are certain cases which do 
not lend themselves to selection by the 
preceding principles. Perhaps you have 
on your list a child who is ill or con- 
valescent. One aunt gave her niece 
who was recovering from an illness a 
shoebag to hang by the bed with the 
holders filled with crayons, scissors, 
papers, pencils, and a tube of paste. If 
the child can use his hands, he might 
also enjoy mat weaving, clay, stencils, 
beads to string, spool knitting, or puz- 
zles. An older girl would enjoy knit- 
ting or crocheting, while a boy might 
pass some time whittling. 

Most sick children love a good sup- 
ply of old magazines; they can look at 
the pictures and make scrapbooks and 
collections. One child learned a great 
deal and spent many happy hours 
making a collection of pictures of dif- 
ferent methods of transportation. If 
the child is unable to use his hands, 
he might enjoy a prism or a chime to 
be hung in the window. Often the sick 
child delights in a cuckoo clock or a 
music box; a fish bowl or a miniature 
greenhouse gives the child something 
alive to watch day after day. One 
mother found that her sick child en- 
joyed cheap mechanical toys, e.g., a 
doll which wound up and danced, al- 
though he would quickly tire of such 
a toy when he was well and active. 
Another mother suggested a “daily 
surprise” box, containing numerous 
small toys and gifts from the five and 
ten cent stores. 

It sometimes happens that a person 
wishes to give a gift to a child who 
lives far away, and knows very little 
about the child except his approxi- 
mate age. In that case, it is wise to 
give some sort of adaptable material 
or toy so that it doesn’t matter if the 
child has duplicates. Any preschool 
child can use more blocks; any school 
age child can use more crayons, more 
paper, or more marbles. Or the person 
could send money to the child’s parents 
and have them select a suitable gift, 
or let the child do his own spending. 


Many homes in these times cannot 
afford to spend much money for toys, 
but it is not necessary to do so. Excel- 
lent blocks can be made by any car- 
penter at a cost considerably less than 
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that of the manufactured sets on sale | 


in the stores. A further advantage in 
naving them made is that one can 
have a8 many as one wants in any 
desired shape. Paper for easel painting 
is quite inexpensive if one gets it from 
the local newspaper, and almost any 
printing concern has quantities of 
paper of all sizes and colors which it 
will often give away. One father found 
he could get all the wood he desired 
for his young carpenter son simply by 
going to the lumber yard and asking 
for a barrel of odds and ends. 

The ingenious adult will also find 
that he can make many ideal substi- 
tutes for more expensive toys right at 
home. An empty carton filled with 
pebbles is a fine toy for a toddler to 
pull after him by a string. One woman 
made a nested toy for her young neph- 
ew by carefully smoothing off tin 
cans of different sizes and painting 
them in bright colors. Another parent 
took some old discarded bed springs, 


| 
| 


covered them with the canvas from a | 


worn-out tent, and thus provided his 
two youngsters with a fine piece of 
equipment for bouncing and jumping. 


Often, too, several friends or relatives | 


can join forces and buy a child some 
more expensive piece of equipment 
than any of them could afford singly. 


By all means let your own children | 





share in planning the gifts for other | 
children. If Mother comes home and | 
announces, “Here is a game for Bobby 


to give Cousin Edith, and here is a 
doll for Mary to give to Jane, and 
here is an Indian suit for Jack to give 
to Tommy,” the children have lost a 
chance to learn how to make suitable 
selections and have been deprived of a 
good deal of fun, too. They can even 
make some toys to give away; for in- 
stance, they can cut out pictures and 
paste scrapbooks, they can make 
boats and doll’s furniture and 
clothes. Christmas is always 


doll’s | 
more | 


fun, I think, if you have had some part | 


in the preparations. 

Finally, once you have decided on a 
gift, be sure that the toy is sturdy and 
well made, for it undoubtedly will re- 
ceive hard wear. Some toys, of course, 
are necessarily delicate, but they are 
of value to the child in that they teach 
him how to handle things carefully. 
If the toy is for the baby or a very 
young child, one should be sure that 
it is safe and harmless, free, for ex- 


ample, from glass eyes that can be | 


pulled out and swallowed; they should 


also be easily cleaned or laundered. | 
It is the right of every child, too, to | 


- have toys that are artistically pleasing. 


If you have thought carefully about 
the child for whom you plan a gift, 
considering his stage of development, 
his interests, and his needs, I am sure 
that you and every child on your list 


will have a very merry Christmas in- 
deed. 
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Here’s The Movie Camera 
for the Family’s 


Christmas Gift! 








—the first pony ride? 
What will she look like ten years from 
this Christmas? And all the years in be- 
tween? Your Filmo movie "diary" will 
tell you... in graphic action ... in 
pictures that are alive and sparkling and 
real. They'll tell you more than memory 
can recall, because Filmo preserves not 


only her likeness but her liveliness as 
well. 





The Amazing New 


FILMO 
STRAIGHT 


— FIGHT 


A Genuine Bell & Howell Camera 





at a record low price 


Only $69 
Uses film that costs only $1.45 per roll 


A small, pocket-fitting, light-weight 
camera which brings new simplicity 
to personal movie making. Takes 
clear, brilliant, steady movies. 


ERE'S a new kind of personal motion 
picture camera—tiny in size, delight- 
fully easy to use, yet capable of making 
the finest of movies—movies that only Bell 
& Howell cameras can make. The film it uses 
costs only $1.45 a roll, which includes proc- 
essing and postpaid return. 

Nearly identical in size and appearance 
is the new Filmo Double 8, a 50-foot capac- 
ity 8-mm. camera, priced at $75. 

The Filmo 8's are products of Bell & 
Howell, for 28 years the world's leading 
manufacturer of professional studio cam- 
eras and cinemachinery used by the leading 
film producers in America and abroad. 


See your dealer or write for illustrated literature 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 





1822 LARCHMONT AVE., CHICAGO 
New York, Hollywood, London, Paris 
Established 1907 
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EXERCISER 
HEALTH BUILDER 


PLAYTHING 


Here’s an action plaything that gives 
a real thrill to little riders—exer- 
cise to nearly every muscle in the 
body—an outlet for their energy and 
a never-ending source of health- 
building play. Mothers consider it a 
“life saver” for it keeps kiddies off 
busy streets, gives them something 
to do, indoors or out, any time of 
year safely, quietly. Stationary, 
noiseless and safe—does not tip or 
throw its rider. Easily moved about. 
Built of selected wood, a specially 
treated and tempered spring, fasten- 
ed with bolts and finished in a beau- 
tiful red and green enamel with 
black trim. Adjustable stirrup, head 
and seat. Protected by patents and 
trade mark. Thousands in use since 
1928. 








can got —\ 
CAL'S COLT TWINS 


Cal’s Colt twins is a new idea in 
hobby horses for homes with two 
children. What fun, laughter and ex- 
ercise they have riding over the 
“highways.” Several sizes in combi- 
nations. See coupon below. 





CAL'S COLT CIRCUS 


For group play at home or in schools 
this arrangement is truly a circus. 
Teachers of kindergartens find this 
especially helpful in teaching fair 
play, keeping the kiddies amused and 
developing their imaginative powers. 
KIDDIE GYM CORPORATION 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Find money order 1) draft O check O 
Please send me 














[] Special Cal’s Colt Single, child up to 40 Ibs. $2.00 
[] #1 Cal's Colt Single, child up to 55 Ibs..... $3.50 
[] #2 Cal's Colt Single, child up to 80 Ibs..... $5.00 
] Cal's Colt Twins (Two Number 1 Colts)... $7.00 
Cal's Colt Twins (One #1 and 1 #2 Colts) $8.50 
] Cal's Colt Twins (Two Number 2 Colts) ... $10.00 
] Cal's Colt Cireus (Four Number 1 Colts)... $14.00 
] Cal's Colt Circus (Two #1 and Two #2 
Colts) ud : ... $17.00 
0) Cal’s ¢ volt Ch ircus shee Number 2 Colts). $20.00 
IE  icchcnaln statin eivetbecincansiactenandieoee: tlbssdatimte dinates 
City asiccilitaadabsseniischbiidesicodecesne0=)tanssinsieanamnanmibiiiets ibladied 
T1235. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY GROUES 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 





Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Progressive Home 





MANAGEMENT OF MONEY IN THE HOME 


by FLORENCE BARNARD (See page 14) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


Il. 


1. “Every self-respecting individual who is financially 
independent is an asset to his country.” Financial inde- 
pendence is not attained by hit or miss methods. It is the 
result of training and practice in systematic money man- 
agement. 


2. The family as a unit is a type of business partnership 
in which there are junior and senior partners. Each part- 
ner should know the condition of the “business’’; that is, 
the family income and channels of expenditure, and should 
develop a sense of responsibility for conducting well his 
share of the business. The senior partners should play the 
leading réle in the handling of money, and in guiding their 
junior partners in its use. Too heavy responsibility should 
not be placed on the youngest partners. 


3. It is not so much the size of the income that is im- 
portant as the skill that the family has in using it. It has 
always been true that “money saved is money earned.” It 
is well to distribute the income proportionately among— 
Saving, Giving, Necessities (material or physical needs), 
and Betterments (educational or recreational needs). 


4. Management of money can be made as interesting as 
any game or puzzle. Children interested in making a suc- 
cess of their part in managing the family income are on 
their way toward sound money management as adults. 


Problems to Discuss 


1. What are some ways of making children interested in 
money management? How early can it be started? 

Note. Herein is a fine test of the ingenuity and tact of 
parents. The pooling of ideas and results of experimenting 
will be most profitable to each and every parent in a 
study group. 


2. Why is it desirable and important to have some 
definite goal in managing the family income? How im- 
portant is a goal in a game? How early can a child under- 
stand and appreciate the value of a goal? 


3. Give reasons why each of the following four uses of 
money are essential for happy and successful living: 
(1) Saving (2) Giving (3) Necessities (4) Betterments. 


4. What percentage apportionment among these uses 
may be regarded as a desirable goal to approximate? Give 
reasons for each. On what principle should the variations 
be based ? Express in three words each, three basic rules for 
managing money successfully. 


SUGGESTED READING 








Davis, Horace W. Money Sense. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company. 
$1.50. 

Lawrence, Josephine. If I Have Four 
Apples. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Money Management Education in 
Homes and Schools. Washington: 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. 5 cents. 

Parent Education Fourth Year Book. 


“Home and School Use of Money,” 
by Esther McGinnis. Washington: 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 
N. W. $1. 

Parents and Purse Strings. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 65 
cents. 

National Parent-Teacher Magazine. 
Barnard, Florence. “Money Man- 
agement.” January, 1934. 
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‘TWAS THE MONTH 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 21) 


all our weeks of planning surprises, 
and jealously guarding our many se- 
crets, we were hesitant for a moment 
to step through those doors. It was a 
time to cherish, and hold close. Indeed, 
it was perfect. 

The suggestions I have enumerated 
here may or may not appeal to others. 
They are just a few of the things that 
went to make up a lovely time in my 
own family. In looking back on each 
succeeding year, the presents them- 
selves don’t seem of much importance. 
They have long since been forgotten. 
But the deeply spiritual beauty of this 
season has lasted. It is a time for inner 
growth—a time set aside for under- 
standing and loving those near and 
dear to us. When I hear unimaginative 
people saying so forcefully these days, 
“We just can’t afford to do Christmas 
in the lavish old way, so we're not 
going to do anything. The family will 
just have to understand, and we'll get 
through some how. We simply can’t 
afford it,” I think, how silly! Few of 
us can afford to miss it. And the least 
of it is finances. Just try a real old- 
fashioned Christmas. And may it be a 
very happy one! 





What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. What are two important reasons 
why older boys and girls are likely 
to rebel against parental author- 
ity? 7. 

2. What factors should be taken into 
consideration in choosing gifts for 
a child? 10. 

3. What are the attributes of the ade- 
quately and efficiently lighted 
classroom: How may they be 
achieved? 12-13. 


4. How can a family manage its in- 
come so that it will go as far as 
possible? 14-16. 


ao 


- In what ways can a family work 
and plan together for a real Christ- 
mas? 20-21. 

6. How may we plan to meet the 

needs of youth? 22. 


-~1 


- How do home and school share 
the responsibility for children’s 
health? 31. 


- What are the advantages of mak- 
ing use of radio in the classroom ? 
44. 
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“I wish we had more mothers 
like you, Mrs. Hardy!”’ 








YOUR 
CHILDREN ARE 
THE PRIDE 
OF OUR 
SCHOOL! 


“Vor My Secret Is 


So Simple. .” 
This Mother Says 


‘Child Prodigies’’? No! Roger and Ethel Hardy are 
simply bright, normal children who have been so 
trained that they charm and delight everyone. 
Grown-ups are instantly attracted to them, and 
other children willingly accept their leadership. 
They are entirely free from the stubborn bad 
habits and difficult ‘‘moods’’ that spoil so many 
children, and here is how their mother explains it. 


“T Knew Lovable Children Didn’ t Just Grow’ 


“Ries? from the day they started 
school Roger and Ethel won their 
teachers. Naturally it makes me happy to 
know that even in the most trying situ- 
ations for young children . . . adapting 
themselves to discipline, meeting new play- 
mates and older people . . . Roger and 
Ethel have been outstanding. But I can’t 
take the credit myself. I’ve had no more 
education than the average mother . . . nor 
have I ever even been interested in child 
psychology fads. 


“Mr. Hardy and I decided long ago that 
we wouldn’t trust to luck in raising our 
children. We decided to bring them up 
according to a logical plan . . . not trusting 
to later education to overcome faults of 
character we knew could set in even in the 
first year. So we investigated thoroughly! 
And after talking to dozens of parents, the 
evidence seemed to point to one particular 
plan . . . ‘My Book House.’ And we are 
certainly happy with the results.” 


‘‘My Book House’’... What It Means For Your Child 


“‘My Book House”’ isn’t just somebody’s 
“‘pet”’ notion. It is a definite, graded plan 
that fits naturally into each successive 
stage of child development. It is composed 
of the finest literature from 47 countries— 
selected for its remarkable effect in develop- 
ing fine traits of mind and character. It in- 
volves no difficult ‘‘teaching” or “‘disci- 
pline.” It leads a child pleasantly and 
easily through each phase of its early, most 
formative, sensitive years—sowing the seeds 


of culture, making “‘right’’ so pleasant that 
“wrong”’ scarcely ever has the slightest 
appeal. In fact, ‘My Book House” works 
automatically . .. your help is needed 
only until your child has learned to read. 
Then ‘‘My Book House”’ carries on alone! 
Learn all about it, through a fascinating 
book sent free . . . “Right Reading for 
Children.” Mail the coupon now .. . see 
how your child too can have the advan- 
tages of the very finest training, at home. 


| ; 

The Book H for Children, R W-70 
“My Book House’? | 360.N: Michigan Ave., Chicago, I. | 
g Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 4 
g your free booklet, “Right Reading for Children. ‘ 
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ADULT HOMEMAKING PROGRAM 


Kansas 


HE Kansas State Board for Vo- 

cational Education, at Topeka, 
has on its staff two full-time itinerant 
teachers who offer an all-around train- 
ing program in homemaking for 
adults. The lessons conducted by one 
itinerant teacher cover food for the 
family, clothing for the family, home 
management, home care of the sick, 
consumer education, home planning 
and furnishing, hospitality in the 
home, and child care and development. 
The other itinerant teacher conducts 
discussion classes in parent education 
which includes groups of mothers of 
preschool, school age, and adolescent 
children. 

This program is made available 
through the cooperation of local school 
authorities. Generally it is the super- 
intendent of schools, through the 
cooperation of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation or other organized groups, 
who is responsible for the publicity of 
the work, the organization of classes, 
an office for the teacher, a meeting 
place for the classes, necessary equip- 
ment, stenographic help, and for mak- 
ing a report of the work to the State 
Board for Vocational Education. There 
is no cost to the local community for 
the salary of the teacher. 

Each group—and usually there are 
four to six of them—meets once or 
twice a week during the four or six 
weeks that the teacher is in the com- 
munity. The number of groups or- 
ganized depends upon the size of the 
city and the number of persons in- 
terested in the work. A minimum en- 
rolment of fifteen women is required 
before a class is organized. These 
classes are usually held in school 
buildings located in various sections of 
the community. 

Recently one of the important direct 
results of the parent education classes 
has been the formulation of programs 
under lay leadership in many of the 
cities in which these classes have been 
held. A carefully selected group of 
women is organized to continue the 
work, following the period of instruc- 
tion under the leadership of the itiner- 
ant teacher, and to assist the local 
groups along the lines of their inter- 
ests as developed in these classes. 
Some of these groups under lay lead- 
ership have continued studying various 
phases of parent education, building 
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up the P.T.A. library in schools, and, 
in some communities, the lay leader- 
ship groups have continued meeting 
once a month for further discussion 
of their work. 

During 1934-35, over 6,000 women 
and a materially smaller number of 
men availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to attend classes in various 
phases of homemaking. An increase 
in the number of men is desired. In 
addition to such work in the cities, 
numerous calls are constantly received 
from parent-teacher groups, women’s 
clubs, and similar organizations in 
communities adjacent to cities where 
these classes have been organized and, 
wherever possible, these calls are re- 
sponded to when such meetings can 
accomplish the direct objectives of this 
program. 

In addition to the P.T.A., other or- 
ganizations such as the American 
Association of University Women, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, church 
groups, men’s civic clubs, teachers’ 
associations, and high school student 
bodies learn of the parent education 
program through talks and discussion 
groups conducted with members of 
these organizations. 

A permanently effective program of 
this nature can best be developed 
when cooperation is secured from all 
of the local civic agencies which are 
represented in the area being served. 
—ROSE COLOGNE, Field Worker in 
Parent Education, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Topeka. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
CONFERENCE 


Utah 


A Leadership Training Conference 
for parent-teacher associations, in co- 
operation with the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College Extension Service, 
was held on the college campus at 
Logan, Utah, in July. 

The conference was under the di- 
rect supervision of the Utah Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in coopera- 
tion with the extension service of the 
college. The college is situated at the 
mouth of one of Utah’s most beautiful 
canyons, and with its cool, breeze- 
swept lawns, its spacious dormitories, 
and ever-popular cafeteria, afforded 
an ideal “home” for the conference 
delegates. The sixty-five delegates 
from all parts of Utah included P.T.A. 
members, teachers, supervisors, home 


demonstration 
others. 

The class work, the first week, con- 
sisted of an intensive course in par- 
ent-teacher organization, under the 
direction of Mrs. Arch J. West, presi- 
dent of Utah Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, assisted by other state offi- 
cers, which included an oral panorama 
of the P.T.A. from its inception to the 
present time, and a demonstration of 
“How to Organize a Local P.T.A.” 
This was given in the form of a “skit” 
showing the interested patron, the un- 
convinced school principal who had to 
be converted by argument or discus- 
sion to the need for a P.T.A., the fol- 
low-up meeting of patrons, resulting 
in the election of officers and appoint- 
ments of important committees. The 
demonstration concluded with a brief 
“skeleton” of a regular local P.T.A. 
meeting, including a demonstration of 
the use of P.T.A. publications. 

Discussion and demonstration of 
homemaking phases were led by ex- 
tension service home demonstration 
specialists. Such subjects as suitable 
clothing for children, providing a 
place to keep children’s belongings, 
and the school lunch were among the 
topics discussed and demonstrated by 
the use of films, exhibits, models, and 
guide references. 

Parent education classes led by 
Alice Sowers, Parent Education Spe- 
cialist of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, discussed the 
relationship of parent’ education 
groups to the parent-teacher organ- 
ization; the different types of pro- 
grams; the goals of parent-teacher 
programs; how those programs may 
be based upon the needs of the com- 
munity and what parents gain from 
them. 

Through the courtesy of the college, 
the delegates were permitted to at- 
tend general lectures given by visiting 
speakers of the college summer school. 

The second week of the conference 
consisted of classes in program build- 
ing for parent education, homemaking, 
child development, and mental hy- 
giene, in discussion groups in mental 
growth and mental hygiene of adoles- 
cence; and adult life, and general lec- 
tures by visiting speakers. 

Through private talks, classes, con- 
ferences, and demonstrations came 4 
better understanding of the parent- 
teacher association, its objectives, 
purposes, and goals. A closer under- 


agents, and many 
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One of the “stained glass” win- 
dows made by school children 


for their Christmas pageant 
standing and cooperation was built up 
between education leaders and parent- 
teacher groups; lasting friendships 
were made, and we feel that the con- 
ference will have far-reaching results 
in speeding interest and growth in the 
parent-teacher field. 

The Utah Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is already looking forward 
to a yearly recurrence of another such 
cooperative conference which the 
U.S. A. C. Extension Service Depart- 
ment says may take place.—MkRs. 
GEORGE Q. CANNON, District Music 
Chairman, 3066 South State Street, 
Salt Lake City. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT ENLISTS 
COMMUNITY INTEREST 


California 


In all the pleasantly modern adap- 
tation of Christmas to an airplane and 
Normandie age, the grown-ups as well 
as the children of the neighborhood 
about Point Loma Junior and Senior 
High School felt something still to be 
desired. They wanted a more real par- 
ticipation in the spirit of Christmas 
—to share Christmas as a community. 
These children and their parents and 
teachers felt that a project enlisting 
large numbers of children, parents, 
and teachers in a common creative 
effort goes far to identify the interests 
of home and school. 

As Point Loma School and the par- 
ent-teacher association worked it out, 
it was decided to dramatize Christmas 
for the whole Point Loma community. 

Said the P.T.A., “We'll find a way 
to finance the project as our Christmas 
present to the community and the 
School.” Said the play coach and his 
Students, “We'll find just the right 
drama about which to center the 
pageant.” Said the art students and 
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teacher to the students in stagecraft, 
metal, and woodshop, “We’ll change 
the auditorium so you'll never recog- 
nize it.” Sewing mothers and girls 
were ready to stitch when it would be 
decided what to stitch. Gym and music 
classes were on their toes to go at the 
signal. 

Dickens’ The Christmas Carol was 
chosen as the play which would 
strike the keynote of Christmas and 
present the motif for the pageant. The 
drama department planned that the 
whole play should be seen through a 
transparent scrim curtain at the front 
of the stage, with lights of varying 
brilliancy to emphasize the contrast 
between the clear-cut reality and the 
hazy dream quality of different scenes 
in Dickens’ poignant allegory. For ex- 
ample, the scene where the clothes of 
the dead Scrooge are sold in the 
Marine Shop was dimly viewed 
through the scrim curtain with a 
ghostly light upon the squalid figures 
only. The Cratchit dinner table, on the 
other hand, was seen in bright light 
through the curtain. Along the front 
of the stage in front of the scrim cur- 
tain the spirits conducted the dream- 
ing Scrooge to each new vision while 
scene changes were being arranged 
behind it. 

Upon this scrim curtain, students 
painted a snowy street of English 
houses. Lights in the auditorium and 
darkness behind the curtain brought 
the English street scene just within 
the proscenium arch; while lights be- 
hind the curtain blotted the street 
scene out so that the play came 


through the thin veiling to the Christ- | 


mas audience. 
The atmosphere of Scrooge’s Eng- 


land was further heightened by street | 


lanterns on lamp posts flanking the 
forestage in front of the arch and the 
orchestra pit below. These lamp posts 
were pivotal for dances and carols of 
street groups in a pageant of song and 
dance. The auditorium windows were 
transformed into stained glass and the 
auditorium into the nave of a cathe- 
dral awaiting the advent of the com- 
munity on the nights of the Christmas 
pageant. 

Students sketched and perfected 
each composition for the window dec- 
orations on panels of wrapping paper. 
Then they transferred these composi- 
tions to parchment paper, colored 
them, and by the use of lettering pens 
and India ink gave the leaded ap- 
pearance necessary for the effect of a 
stained glass window. As a result of 
the work of dozens of hands, eight 
windows, electrically lighted from be- 
hind, representing Faith, Knowledge, 
Inspiration, Work, Family, Devotion, 
Service, and Humanity, gleamed rich- 
ly down upon the Christmas crowd. 
Within this adequate setting, a 
pageant of carols and dances, orches- 
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IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS t 


Only Heinz Strained Foods bear these m 
two famous Seals of Quality. One, the ~~ 
Heinz Seal, has meant—for 66 years— 
better tasting, wholesome pure food 
products. The other—the A. M. A. Seal 
of Acceptance— means expected nutri- 
ent value. Where you see both these 
seals, buy with complete confidence. 
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“CPRIOUS FACTS 
ABOUT YOUR BABY’S 


DIET” 






HYSICIANS recommend certain 
fruits, vegetables and cereals for 
babies. That these foods may be easily 
digested, straining is advised. But 
should they be stale, improperly pre- 
ared, or of poor quality, significant 
oss of food value may occur. 


Heinz Strained Foods consistently pro- 
vide the food values that your doctor 
recommends. The American Medical 
Association’s Committee on Foods offi- 
cially designates Heinz Strained Foods as 
acceptable. When your baby eats Heinz 
Strained Foods, you dow he is getting 
the nourishment the doctor expects 
fruits and vegetables to supply. Your 
baby will likely show a 
definite preference for 
the rich, natural color 
and garden-fresh taste of 
Heinz Strained Foods! 
Order a few “y~ from 

our grocer or druggist 
Seal play safe with | \es 
baby! 


SEND FOR THIS BABY DIET BOOK 


It contains authenticated up-to-date facts re- 
garding vitamins, minerals and other nutri- 
ments your baby needs. Also much reliable 
information on infant care and feeding. 
To get a copy, send labels from 3 tins of 
Heinz Strained Foods or 10 cents —to 
H. J. Heinz Co. Dept. NP212, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+ 





STRAINED FOODS 


KINDS —1. Strained Vegetable Soup. 2. Peas. 


3. Green Beans. 4. Spinach. 5. Carrots. 6. Tomatoes. 


Beets. 8. Prunes. 9. Cereal. 
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on your Christmas 
List this year 
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The price is reasonable 


(Add 25c per year for 

Canadian and 50c per 

year for Foreign sub- 
scriptions) 


$1 a year for 12 issues 
$2 for 3 years—36 issues 


Your Friends 


Will enjoy the National Parent-Teacher 
Mapazine if they have children of Preschool, 


Grade School, or High School Age 


The comments of our readers are an assurance that GIFT SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to the National Parent-Teacher will be welcomed. 
Here are just a few of many unsolicited remarks from enthusiastic, 
satisfied subscribers: 


“Asa reader of the Parent-Teacher Mag- -Mrs. J. M. C., Amarillo, Texas. 


azine I can say sincerely that it fills a 
real need in our everyday life in relation 
to our most precious responsibilities—our 
children.”—Mrs. D. V. H., Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 

“I moved this month and I am eager to 
get every copy of the magazine. It seems 
te me that each issue is better than the 
previous one. I have read the National 


“The choice of editorial material and its 
sensible variety impressed me very much 
and I couldn’t resist the desire to send 
along to you my congratulations.’’—Mrs. 
R. L., New York City. 

“I must apologize for the neglect of re- 
newing my subscription. I certainly have 
no intention of dropping such a_ good 
magazine for it is simply chuck full of 


Parent-Teacher Magazine for more than 


interesting and constructive articles.” 
ten years and I do enjoy it so much.” . 


Mrs. F. J. H., Detroit, Michigan. 


WHEN YOU ORDER a Christmas Gift Subscription use this handy blank 


or draft one like it and your order will receive special attention. 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $............. es TS eee ee year subscription to the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine beginning with the December issue. Send to: 


Name My name is 


Street and No, .......... : Street and No, 


City and State City and State 


if you want us to send your friend an attractive gift card with your name on it, please put a check mark in this 1 








tra and chorus was interwoven with 
the story of Scrooge. 

Before the counting room scene, be. 
tween scenes, and at the conclusion, 
singing, dancing English crowds filleg 
the aisles of the auditorium as though 
they were English streets ang 
thronged up the stairs on to the fore. 
stage in front of the scrim curtaip 
with its snowy row of English houses, 
First, dozens of boys and girls jp 
country costumes of merry England 
danced The Black Nag to the orches. 
tral accompaniment of “Farandole,” 
creating the illusion that the audience 
and the dancers and the cathedra| 
| windows and the street lamps and the 
English houses in the snow were ajj 
part of an actual Christmas scene, 

Newcastle, authentic old English 
| square dance, to the tune by the same 
| name, was incorporated into the scene 
| in Fezziwig’s workshop. Between two 
other scenes small serenaders under 
| the street lamps, to the music of 
“What Child Is This?”, danced the 
quaint Green Sleeves, which takes its 
name from the trailing green sleeves 
of the page costumes worn by small 
boys and girls. As a lovely climax to 
the dance, the dancers formed them- 
selves into a Christmas tree with 











Another of the eight windows 
in the Point Loma Junior and 
Senior High School 


| branches made by arms draped in the 
long green sleeves. 

At still another point between 
scenes, English lads, and English 
lassies in poke bonnets and capes, 
danced down the aisles, depicting the 
holiday spirit as suggested by old 
English scenes on Christmas cards. 
One of the loveliest bits was the 
English lady and gentleman in an 
English drawing room. 

Just as soon as the regeneration of 
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Scrooge was accomplished, folk dan- 
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cers filled the aisles and forestage in 
a grand finale, timing their dancing 
with tiny bells, to suggest sleigh-rid- 
ing parties, and singing gayly child- 
nood’s old favorite, “Jingle Bells.” 

Just as carol singers sounded the 
keynote of good feeling at Christmas- 
time long ago, SO Point Loma carol 
singers sang the Christmas songs in 
hospitals and about the streets on the 
night before the Christmas pageant. 
they sang in the halls at school dur- 
ing the next day, completing the par- 
ticipation of hundreds, rather than 
nandfuls, of people in Loma’s com- 
munity Christmas. On the night the 
carol singers made the rounds of the 
city hospitals and the Point Loma 
neighborhood, the mothers at school 
had hot chocolate and sandwiches 
ready for them at their last stop, 
where, like Little Tommy Tucker, they 
sang for their supper. 

This Christmas pageant was en- 
joyed during one holiday season and 
then, last year, by a widespread re- 
quest to the P.T.A. and the school, it 
was repeated with a feeling on the 
part of all participants “that for two 
years we had had Christmas as we 
like it.,—-A. BESS CLARK, Point Loma 
Junior and Senior High School, San 
Diego. 


COUNCIL STUDIES CITY 
GOVERNMENT 


Tennessee 


The Knoxville Council of Parents 
and Teachers adopted three objectives 
for its 1934-35 program: a better 
knowledge of the city government, its 
organization and function; promo- 
tion of an extensive health program; 
and emphasis on children’s reading. 

Due to the depression, services of 
schools, health, and libraries were be- 
ing seriously curtailed. 

Health and citizenship conferences 
were held each month preceding the 
regular business meeting of the Knox- 
ville council. Program and Citizenship 
chairmen from twenty-nine local units 
were called together to discuss and 
hear speeches on subjects such as the 
following: Our City Charter, Provi- 
sions and Purpose; City Planning, 
Playgrounds, Parks, Relief Hospitals, 
ete; Our City Schools; Our Schools 
Compared with Others; Our City 
Library; Our City Health Depart- 
ment; Taxation to Meet Needs of City 
Government; Tax Delinquency Versus 
Tax Relief; Efficiency of the Admin- 
istration of City Services. 

Each week the Knoxville council 
Sponsored a half-hour radio program, 
fifteen minutes of which were given 
over to citizenship, following the 
above outline. 

Health chairmen from the units 
heard talks and discussed the follow- 


ing subjects: Children’s Diseases: 
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What I Should Feed My Family; 
Growth and Development; Maternal 
and Infant Hygiene; Mental Hygiene 
Versus Institutions for the Insane; 
Social Hygiene; Cancer, Diabetes, 
Heart Disease; Economics of Health; 
Typhoid and Sanitation. 

During the month of November, the 
Knoxville council helped sponsor a 
diphtheria immunization drive, during 
which 5,100 white and 798 colored chil- 
dren were immunized. 

In Children’s Reading, seven schools 
sponsored study classes which met 
once a week for six lessons, under the 
leadership of staff members of the 


public library, some classes meeting | 


at the school and others at the various 
homes. New books were secured for 
class work by our city libraries 
through the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
Persons attending each class received 
official certificates from the Vocational 
Division of the State Department of 
Education.—Mrs. L. A. RICHARDSON, 
President, Knoxville Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Knoxville. 


HOT LUNCHES FOR COLD DAYS 


Texas 


Serving a hot lunch to the school 
pupils is a major project of the Spring 
Creek P. T. A., at a small school 
among the oil derricks near Borger, 
Texas. The association not only fur- 
nishes food for a hot dish every day, 
but prepares and serves it as well. 

The plan of procedure is as follows: 
At the beginning of school, in 1933, 
a ieader was appointed to supervise 
the kitchen and to work out a schedule 
whereby two mothers in the commun- 
ity could go each day to the school- 
house to cook. “But what will I do with 
the smaller children?” asked some 
mothers who were willing to do their 
part but who could not secure the ser- 
vice of a nurse to care for their babies 
while they were away from home. 

“These oil field workers have cer- 
tain days off each week,” they were 
told. “Don’t you suppose that your 
husband would care for the children 
at least one day out of each month?” 
In almost every case it was so ar- 
ranged, and an entry of the days on 
which the fathers agreed to care for 
the children went into the notebook 
used in making out the final schedule. 

“Even if the work is arranged suc- 
cessfully, how can we ever raise 
money in these hard times to buy all 
those groceries?” inquired the skep- 
tics. The Finance committee worked 
out plans providing that a can of 
“something for the kitchen” should be 
the entrance fee at the first social 
meeting. Catching the spirit, one of the 
trustees, a rancher, gave a baby beef, 
and the local home demonstration club 
canned it as one of their scheduled 
demonstrations. Other gifts of pota- 
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toes and canned goods were brought 
in. Means of raising money at various 
times during the year were a pie sup- 
per, a quilt raffie, and an auction sale, 
netting in all a hundred dollars for the 
grocery fund. 

The first cool days of autumn found 
every child in school lining up for a 
serving of rich vegetable soup one 
day, fluffy mashed potatoes the next, 
followed by steaming cocoa, nutritious 
beans topped by a slice of onion, 
potato soup made with milk, or fra- 
grant chili on successive days of the 
week. Jaded appetites disappeared. 
More than one pupil was heard to re- 
mark, “The food smells so good cook- 
ing that I can hardly wait for lunch 
time. This makes cold sandwiches 
taste good.” 

An average of seventy-five children 
were served daily. Seventy-five cups 
or bowls to fill and hand to eager grade 
school children, and then—oh, for a 
dishwashing machine — seventy-five 
cups or bowls and seventy-five spoons 
to wash and put away! 

So successful and popular did the 
plan prove that at the beginning of 
1934-35 it was unanimously voted to 
continue the project, following the 
plan developed the previous year. 
Since the school was growing, larger 
kitchen utensils were provided, and 
uniform large cups were purchased to 
take the place of the miscellaneous 
collection that had been donated by the 
pupils. 

This efficient organization is a long 
stride in advance of the condition 
found in 1932, when the kitchen was 
furnished by a few interested patrons, 
and the teachers and pupils prepared 
cocoa and soup from materials brought 
from home. It is a project that has 
furnished satisfying dividends in more 
than child growth; it has fostered 
community spirit and unified pre- 
viously unrelated groups. Two years 
of successful operation have carried 
the project beyond the experimental 
stage and have proved conclusively 
that “it can be done.”—ALMA 
MCNEILL, 246 West End Avenue, New 
York City. 


P.T.A. PROMOTES GOOD HEALTH 
Nebraska 


The Central City P.T.A. sponsored 
a nutrition class which extended over 
a period of five months the past year. 
Milk and graham crackers were 
served to from forty-five to sixty-five 
undernourished children twice a day. 
Practically the entire expense was 
borne by the P.T.A., the money being 
raised by donations from clubs and in- 
dividuals, by public programs and a 
“Winter Ball.” The play, “A Howling 
Success,” was presented this spring 
with a good margin of profit. 

The doctors and dentists donated 
their services for the annual Summer 


10 


Round-Up and the children were given 
a thorough physical examination. A 
permanent Child Health committee is 
at work during the year, and opera- 
tions, glasses, medical and dental care 
are provided for the children in need 
of such attention. The motto for the 
year was: “Service to the children of 
Central City.” 


of % a 


The P.T.A. of District 5, Sarpy 
County, Omaha, participated in a va- 
riety of activities during the year 
1934-35. During the summer of 1934, 
free library hours were maintained 
weekly with paid librarians at each of 
the three schools—Avery, Riverview 
and Chandler. Classes in home man- 
agement and budgeting were also con- 
ducted. The Welfare committee served 
free milk daily to undernourished 
children of the district throughout the 
year. At the free preschool child 
clinic held in May, 1935, one child was 
rated perfect and several children 
were found to possess perfect sets of 
teeth. The clinic is an annual spring ac- 
tivity, conducted for the correction of 
health defects before the entrance of 
children to school in the fall. Six chil- 
dren were given medical and optical 
examinations, and two, dental treat- 
ment. Founders Day was celebrated 
with a patriotic program, in which all 
the past presidents participated.— 
Adapted from the NEBRASKA PARENT- 
TEACHER, September, 1935. 


SUPERVISED PLAY ARRANGED 
BY MOTHERS 


Missouri 


Last December, after the study 
group of our Washington School 
P.T.A. discussed the subject “Play at 
School,” the mothers took cognizance 
of the fact that while the children’s 
play was supervised at school during 
the winter, these youngsters were 
literally turned out upon the streets 
in the summer. Our city has not yet 
realized the importance of recreation 
centers to the extent of providing 
them. We talked the situation over and 
decided to plan something along the 
line of supervised play for the children 
during the coming summer. When 
“Planning the School Child’s Summer” 
in the Parent Education Study Course 
appeared in the April issue of the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE, 
we decided definitely to crystallize our 
plans. 

As our school draws its pupils from 
a part of the business section and 
from an outlying factory district, the 
schoolground is too far away from 
the homes of most of the children to 
be the logical play center. Neighbor- 
hood playgrounds were, therefore, or- 
ganized under the supervision of a 
group of mothers who volunteered to 
take charge. 





The school district was divided into 
seven “neighborhoods,” with two 
mothers in charge in each neighbor. 
hood, except in two cases where one 
mother felt she could handle the 
group. The mothers in charge were 
organized into the Neighborhood Play. 
ground Mothers committee. 

Equipment for each playground, in. 
cluding croquet sets, balls, bats, horse. 
shoes, and basketball goals, was don- 
ated by the parents in the neighbor. 
hood whose children enjoyed the bene- 
fit of it. Circumstances during the 
summer forced the abandonment of 
one playground and the consolidation 
of two more with others, so we finished 
the summer with four outstanding 
groups. 

Where to have these playgrounds 
was a question from the beginning, 
but after the work was definitely 
started, owners of ground cooperated 
splendidly. The congregation of one 
church offered its grounds, and had 
electric lights hung so the place could 
be used at night. The pastor of the 
church took entire charge of the boys 
on that playground. In another dis- 
trict, two mothers cleaned a wide al- 
ley that was never used and made a 
fine playground out of it. The mothers 
arranged the times when the children 
were to come to the grounds and 
planned and supervised all activities, 
Many groups were taken swimming 
and on picnics by the mothers in 
charge. 

At the close of the summer a pro- 
gram was presented in which children 
from all the groups participated. A 
lumber company furnished all the seats 
free, and the utilities company pro- 
vided all lighting at no expense to us. 
A refreshment stand sponsored by the 
P.T.A. netted us a small fund toward 
buying equipment for the work next 
summer.—GLENDA MABREY, Chairman, 
Neighborhood Playground Project, 
Washington School, Cape Girardeau. 


P.T.A. POSTER CONTEST 
Washington 


A P.T.A. poster contest was con- 
ducted last spring by the Washington 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, in 
which each local P.T.A. in the state 
was invited to enter at least one ori- 
ginal poster-panel. From eighty-five 
original posters entered in the con- 
test, five posters, selected by the 
judges, were displayed at the May 
meeting of the Seattle Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and the 
winning poster was exhibited at the 
state convention in Spokane. In addi- 
tion to this, an advertising firm 
donated a number of outdoor bill- 
boards on certain streets and high- 
ways during October for the display of 
large-size reproductions of the wil- 
ning picture for Education Week. 

The winning picture, entered for 
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University Heights School, Seattle, 
shows a charming view of an Ameri- 
can mother-teacher, with her arms 
protectingly stretched down toward a 
little boy on one side and a little girl 
on the other. The shadow of a school- 
nouse is in the background, and the 
faint arch of a rainbow shows in the 
sky beyond. 

One of these large outdoor posters 
will be put up in every school district 
this fall—-MrRs. Roy C. MILLER, Pub- 
licity Chairman, Latona P.T.A., 4217 
Ninth Avenue, N. E., Seattle. 


KING WILLIAM COUNTY REPORTS 
VARIED ACTIVITIES 
Virginia 

Ours is a strictly rural county with 
only ten schools for white children, 
seven of which are one-, two-, and 
three-teacher schools. The total white 
school enrolment for King William 
County is less than 900—we have 500 
more colored school children in the 
county than we have white. 

Health is one of our serious prob- 
lems. Largely through the initiative 
and persistent efforts of our county 
parent-teacher organization we were 
able to have a full-time public health 


nurse during the past year, and she has | 


been a great asset. Most of our local 
units held short courses in nursing and 
first aid, and a countrywide dental 
clinic was conducted for all school 
children. Many parents were unable to 
pay for needed corrections but those 


who could pay all, or even part, did | 
so. The local units contributed more 


than a thousand dollars for the sup- 
port of the clinic. 

Our Education committee was espe- 
cially active in the effort to encourage 
perfect attendance and a high grade of 
work on the part of the pupils. This 
committee also cooperated in promot- 
ing the home nursing classes. 

The Civic and Home Improvement 
committee put on a Better Homes 
campaign, encouraged the beautifica- 
tion of the home and its surroundings 
and general civic improvements. The 
building and grounds of each school 
in the county were made more attrac- 
tive through this effort. One feature 


of the campaign was to encourage the | 


exchange of flowers and shrubs be- 


“HOW QUICKLY 
BOBBY BUILDS 
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“YES — THOSE BOLT- 
LESS JOINTS ARE SO 
MUCH FASTER THAN 
NUTS AND BOLTS— 
AND LESS TEDIOUS” 







| 
| 
| ra A THRILLING NEW CONSTRUCTION 
{Ww 
(i> toy FOR THE YOUNGER BOY 






iccano 


DESIGNER SIZE 


Contains a generous supply of parts packed 

in two metal drawers, and a tray in red 

covered case. (Beautifully illustrated book 

of models included.) Price complete $4. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of money if not 
at your dealer’s. 





@ Boys of five or even younger build cranes, 
bridges, trucks and other fascinating models. 
It’s almost unbelievable. And they build them 
quicker and easier than with ordinary build- 
ings sets. 


Boltless joints. That’s the secret of speedy 
building with the new Meccano-Morecraft. 
Parts just snap together— without the need of 
nuts and bolts. And each one stays firm and 
rigid. Models are colorful, too, with bright red, 
blue and nickel parts. 


Meccano-Morecraft develops self-reliance in 
the younger boy by showing him that he can 
do what yesterday only his older brothers 
could do. 


THE MECCANO COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Makers of Meccano Microscopes, the Original Meccano 
and other fascinating toys. 


@ Send for big, 16 page, beautifully illustrated booklet 
of models. It’s yours—free! 





The Meccano Company of America, Inc. 
Dept. G, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send—free— beautifully illustrated 16 page 
booklet of models. 











Coming 


in January 


The Facts about 


Left-Handedness 
by Ira S. Wile, M.D. 


An outstanding authority on the 
subject tells why many children are 
left-handed, what it means, and why 
we should not try to train them to 
become right-handed individuals. 





tween families and the donation of | 


shrubs and flowers for planting school 
grounds. 

The Welfare committee has been 
active in the effort to make sure no 
child was prevented from attending 
School because of the lack of any 
necessities. Many children were cared 
for. Playground equipment has been 
provided for some of our schools and 
better playground space has been se- 
cured at three schools.— Mrs. BRANT- 
LEY BRAY, President, King William 
County Council. 


What Price a 


College Education? 
by Walter J. Greenleaf 


A specialist in higher education dis- 
cusses the costs of attending various 
vue of colleges and why a college 

os oe is worth the price. This ar- 
ticle will help many parents and 
young people to plan early for the 
college years ahead. 





| PARENT-TEACHERS 
and MOTHERS’ CLUBS 


} ERE is an oppor- 
tunity for you to 
earn money you need for 
Christmas gifts, holiday 
baskets and for those 
many extra needs. 


The plan is simple— 
no hard work—no great 
expenditure involved. 

any P. T. A.’s and 
clubs have benefited by 
this method. 


HANDY WACKS isa 
HANG-UP PACKAGE 
of wax paper, conve- 
nient, sanitary and eco- 
nomical. Qur other 

, household products are 

THANDY WACKS — wes meee 

\ e Rane-eP pee |} Bulk Waxed Paper and 
Paper Napkins. 


Why not raise your 
funds in this easy and 
pleasant manner? Each 10¢ package of Handy Wacks 
means 5c for your Treasury. 
Send for free samples and details today. 


Handy Wacks Corp. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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case and pencils in 
cara en den letters as illus- 
A  poveegeiet —_ . 


Order Now! AD. aeex: co. 
Walbrook,20 Baltimore, Md. 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 








A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 





Miers. J. K. PETTENGILL, First 
Vice-President of the National Con- 
egress of Parents and Teachers, was one 
of the speakers at the Sixth Annual 
Parent Education Institute sponsored 
by the University of Michigan in co- 
operation with the Michigan Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, October 31 
and November 1. The general theme of 
the institute was “The Child in the 
Home.” 
a 2 * 


Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer, Second Vice- 
President, and Dr. William McKinley 
Robinson, National chairman of Rural 
Service, represented the Congress at 
the Missouri state convention, October 
29-31, at Cape Girardeau. 


Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, Third 
Vice-President, Dr. Joseph M. Artman, 
National chairman of Character Edu- 
cation, Dr. William McKinley Robin- 
son, Rural Service chairman, and Alice 
Sowers, Parent Education Specialist, 
represented the Congress at the Texas 
state convention, November 18-21, at El 
Paso. 

= a a 


Miss Ishbel MacDonald, of Great 
Britain, was re-elected President of 
the International Federation of Home 
and School at the convention in Ox- 
ford, England, August 10-17. Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, former President, was made 
Honorary President. Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy was re-elected director for the 
United States. It was decided to have 
only one director for each country. 


The National Committee on Legisla- 
tion, of which Mrs. Mary T. Banner- 
man is chairman, was made a com- 
mittee-at-large by the Managers of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at its meeting in Chicago. In 
the future the committee will work un- 
der the direction of the National Presi- 
dent and her aides. 


The special Committee on State By- 
Laws, Mrs. Orville T. Bright, chair- 
man, was made a standing committee. 


The New York Congress has recent- 
ly published a pamphlet supplementary 
to “Our Public Schools,’ which outlines 
the history of the public school system 
of the state of New York. It was writ- 
ten by J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, and it may be obtained from the 
New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teacher :, 152 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, New York, at 10 cents a copy. 


Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Congress 
Publications chairman, represented the 
Congress at the Minnesota state con- 
vention, October 9-11, at Detroit Lakes. 
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History—An Aid 
in Modern Living 
Outlined by Mary England 


“T think,” began the student in the history class. 

“T didw’t ask you to tell me what you think,” interrupted the teacher. “What 
do you know ?” 

“What do you know?” meant, “What do you remember from the assignment 
in the textbook?” This type of exercise characterized the teaching of history 
in the school of a decade or so ago. Dates, names, voyages, accounts of battles, 
treaty terms, dreary political detail, along with the author’s judgment of causes 
and results, were conned from the book and recited to the teacher and crammed 
again for “exams.” Little thought was given to the vital connection of history 
content with present life. 

The modern school has a new conception of history. “It (history) is no cut 
and dried thing, for it is constantly expanding. It loses meaning if it is inter- 
preted as a story of a dead people who lived in another age. For history points 
directly to the present, defining and limiting it. Hence it has meaning only in 
the present. But in the present it gains another meaning, for it begins to point 
to the future.’’-—-PARENT COOPERATION IN THE ARKANSAS COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION, Arkansas Congress of Parents and Teachers, Little 
Rock. 

Today history is taught as an aid in modern living. In the words of A. F. 
Harman, Fifth Vice-President of the National Congress, ‘“‘The purpose of teach- 
ing history is to enable the students to think the thoughts and live the lives of 
the choice and noble spirits of the past—to avoid the mistakes and profit by 
the wisdom of the race in its aspirations for human happiness.” The spirit of 
inquiry and habits of critical thinking and impartial judgment are developed. 
“The student is called upon to organize and interpret information, to make 
choices, to form judgments, to explain why, to account for, to give what he 
considers the most important facts or reasons, to show graphically, to sum- 
marize, and to carry out numerous other activities requiring investigation 
accompanied by individual thought.”—-MARTIN L. BECK in Our Heritage, a Work 
Guide to World History. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


In charge of chairman of School Education committee, Program committee, 
or history teacher 


1. History as Taught in the Traditional School 
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A. Ask an older member to report on 
the history recitation in the school 
he or she attended. This could be 
briefly dramatized by a group of 
members. 

B. Let a member contrast the old his- 
tory textbook with the new, show- 
ing how the emphasis in history 
has changed from war and polit- 
ical activities to social and eco- 


nomic activities, from history of 
great men to history of the com- 
mon man, from propaganda to in- 
terpretation. 

C. “To what extent has the study of 
history helped me to meet current 
problems?” would be a good topic 
for discussion to bring out the 
futility of much of the history in- 
struction in the past. 


2. History in the Modern School 


A. A demonstration of classroom work 
in history (brief and pointed) may 
be given by students to show how 
subject matter is organized around 
problems or issues; how the stu- 
dents gather information from 
every available source, weigh the 
facts and draw their own conclu- 
sions; how the problem is ap- 


proached through some current 
issue or how application is made 
to present world conditions. 

B. Follow this demonstration with 4 
discussion of what the study of 
history is doing for these students. 

C. Other demonstrations, showing 
how to help make the facts and 
problems of history alive for the 
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student, may be made, as: a meet- 
ing of the Current Events Club; a 
dramatic scene from history writ- 
ten and acted by the pupils (to be 
judged not as a finished product 
put by its value to the pupils); a 
puppet show with history content. 

D. Let a teacher-member list some of 
the national and international ques- 
tions on which the public is now 
stirred and lead a discussion on 
“The Place which These Contro- 
versial or Living Issues Should 
Have in the School.” 

E. The School Visiting committee (a 
new one is appointed each month) 
has this month been observing the 
teaching of history in the various 
grades and may report on such 
topics as: adequacy of library 
facilities; use of current magazines 
and newspapers; concrete aids, 
such as maps, globe, bulletin board, 
pictures mounted and filed for 
ready reference, temporary mu- 
seum, with articles loaned by stu- 
dents, faculty members, and others, 
materials for making models, 
charts, mural decorations, and the 
like. 


F. Other topics for discussion: ‘“‘What 
Are the Social Studies?” pointing 
SOCIAL 


Adaptation of the Game “Buzz.” 
The leader starts the game by saying 
“one,” the next person saying “two,” 
the next, “three,” etc. When the num- 
ber seven, or a multiple of seven, or 
any number with seven in it, such as 


MORE 


HOUSANDS of Congress parent- 
teacher associations and study 
groups are following our Parent Edu- 
cation Study Course and the Parent- 
Teacher Program. Many, however, se- 
lect other material which appears in 
the magazine as a basis for group 
study. 
We are, therefore, pointing out cer- 
tain articles in this issue of the maga- 
zine which can be used in this way. 


FOR PRESCHOOL GROUPS 
“Shopping Notes for Santa Claus,”’ 
page 10, has many suggestions as to 
play materials which are suitable for 
younger children. 
“In Our Neighborhood,” page 17, 
takes up an age-old question: How 


should we deal with the Santa Claus 
myth ? 


FOR GRADE SCHOOL GROUPS 

“The School Doctor States His 
Case,” page 8, will be of vast help to 
communities as well as to children 
if groups of parents and teachers 
will read this article and discuss how 
they can work together, and with 
the community’s health resources, 
to insure good health for children. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


out why history, civics, sociology, 
economics, and geography are 
taught together or closely cor- 
related; ‘“‘The Motion Picture and 
the Radio as Aids in History Teach- 
ing’’—in school and out of school; 
“Helps from the Home,” suggesting 
that parents study and discuss 
issues of the day in the family 
circle; that they encourage con- 
versation on topics the boys and 
girls have studied at school, as, 
“Life in Other Lands and Other 
Days,” “Tillers of the Soil under 
Feudalism and the Small Renters 
or Share Croppers of Today,” 
“Medieval Guilds and N. I. R. A.,” 
“Magellan and Admiral Byrd’; 
that they give to the school back 
issues of such periodicals as Cur- 
rent History, Review of Reviews, 
Harpers, Scribners, and Today. 


References 


Ask the teachers to select and make 
available to members of the associa- 








“How Can We Tell 
Johnny About 
the Baby?” 


» $4 can’t expect your children to accept 


‘stork stories” for long. Nor can you 
afford to let them discover the facts of 
creation through ugly, distorted stories out- 
side the home. Thousands of »arents have 
found an easy, beautiful way to tell children 
the truth, “‘How Life Begins” tells about 
the mystery of life with simple, natural 


| beauty ... giving children a wholesome, 


tion good articles on the teaching of | 


history found in their professional 
books and magazines. Progressive 
Education and the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House contain excel- 
lent material. 


PERIOD 

twenty-seven, comes, the player, in- 
stead of stating his number, names 
some historical character or event. 
Any one failing to do so or making 


an error drops out. Speed adds to the 
fun of the game. 


HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


“Turning the Light on School Light- 
ing,” page 12, tells how schools can 
secure adequate light for their stu- 
dents. Every parent-teacher associa- 
tion should discuss this article. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 

“The Rebellious Adolescent,” page 
6, will serve as a starting point for 
discussion in many groups of parents 
and teachers of teen-age boys and girls. 

“Turning the Light on School Light- 
ing,” page 12, is as suitable for high 
school groups as for grade school 
parents and teachers. 


within five days and your $1 














normal viewpoint. . .intel- 
ligently answering the in- 
evitable questions before 
they are asked. It solves 
this delicate problem that 
most parents dread, easily 
and naturally. 

Money Back Guarantee! 
Read “‘How Life Begins’... 


Unless you feel it is the ideal 
answer to your problem, return 


sjoo 





will be refunded, 
SEND ONLY 2100 vie soox'sosreato 


‘ 
The Book House for Children, Room W-20 1 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 
I enclose $1.00 for ‘How Life Begins” which you will 1 
send m e penons. I may return the book within five 
days and you will refund my dollar. 





A leader in the juve- 
nile field. Enlarged 
and improved with the 
Christmas issue. Yet 
priced at only 


$1 
FOR 12 BIG ISSUES 


Approved by parents and educators. Loved by boys 
and girls. 





WEE WISDOM 1 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

I enclose $1 to send a gift subscription 
SP xs ecnhcconaebe 
Address 
My name 
Address 














Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 


is the most popular and enjoyable of all 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


for Boys and Girls from four to fourteen 
PARENT-TEACHERS ! Give PLAY MATE Gift Subscriptions to your 


little relatives and friends, and subscribe for your own home this Christmas 
One-Year Subscription (12 copies) 
Two-Years (or 2 One-Year) (24 copies) . 
Three-Years (or 3 One-Year) (36 copies) ‘ 
Additional Subscriptions $1.00 each per year 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 


(Sample Copy gladly sent on Request) 





- $1.50 
- $2.5¢ 
$3.00 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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BRINGING 


THE WORLD 
TO THE 


CLASSROOM 











is afternoon of an autumn day. 
All across the land the people are 
listening .to radio. The President of 
the United States is addressing Con- 
gress. All kinds of people are listening 
in all kinds of places and under every 
manner of circumstance. The Presi- 
dent is even speaking to people in 
automobiles whizzing along the road 
and to many in airplanes high in the 
sky. 

But wait! I am incorrect! Not every 
one is listening. Several million chil- 
dren are segregated in institutions of 
learning. There is no radio. If Johnny 
wants to hear the President he must 
play hooky and run across the street 
to the gasoline station where there is 
a radio. His school has too heavy a 
schedule to admit the President’s 
speech. So Johnny sits at his desk and 
tries to read from a book a speech by 
one of our early patriots, for the 
teacher is interested in the speech of 
Patrick Henry. She is apparently not 
taught to have anything to do with 
modern speeches. 

To shift the picture, there may be 
on the air a travelogue, a news com- 
mentator, a great living poet. Yet the 
same situation persists. There is time 
for geography that tends to be hum- 
drum; there seems to be endless time 
for the news that was old when Cicero 
talked about it; there is time for 
Longfellow and the lesser poets. 

But let me explain. Please do not for 
a minute think I am not interested in 
this teaching of things past. The point 
is I cannot escape the disturbing con- 
viction that schools that have not 
taken time to hoist an aerial and tap 
the marvelous library of the air are 
missing a fine opportunity of making 
all that teaching of the past seem sig- 
nificant to the child. 

This is not all hypothetical, for per- 
haps 10 per cent or 15 per cent of our 
schools have radio and are bringing 
the world to their classrooms; they 
are reporting many benefits which in- 


by B. H. Darrow 


crease as their ability to adapt them- 
selves to this new medium increases. 
From all over Ohio and adjoining 
states the schools that hear the Ohio 
School of the Air report that they 
welcome radio as an assistant be- 
cause: 

1. It accomplishes a unique service. 
It puts them into constant touch with 
the glamour of unfolding events; they 
can hear history happen. 

2. It enlarges the reach and the ser- 
vice of the masters of the profession. 
Their dynamic teaching can be made 
to reach many thousands. 

3. All the artistry of the radio studio 
with its carefully devised scripts, its 
music, its sound effects, and the thor- 
ough preparation which cannot be 
hoped to prevail in the case of indi- 
vidual classrooms—all these permit 
the vitalizing of the teaching process 
in such subjects as geography and his- 
tory. In history men and women come 
out of the mist, become flesh and 
blood, and speak. History is made to 
live again, and the youngsters catch 
the emotion of the times of which they 
study, and the names and places and 
dates then become part of a moving 
drama instead of rickety hatracks on 
which to hang their memory of things 
taught. The classroom has need of far 
more drama. Radio can bring it. 

4. It brings to the staff of every 
school countless as- 
sistant teachers. With B u Y 
a radio the Willa CHRISTMAS 
Cathers, the Lind- Sa 
berghs, the Byrds, the 
Ketterings can _ all 
come to them first 
hand. Once having 
heard the voice of the 
pioneer of progress, 
the singer of songs, 
the flier of planes, 


many of them will FIGHT 


never again be able to TUBERCULOSIS 





pass by any mention of that person, or 
the account of anything he has writ- 
ten. Thus the men and women who 
will stand out as the leaders of this 
day can give of their utmost to our 
boys and girls in order that they may 
in turn speed up the travel of our cit- 
izens from darkness to daylight, from 
situations which breed bad govern- 
ment into those which bring good 
government; from those actions which 
bring war into those dealings which 
bring peace. 

Ah! Some skeptic says that this is 
a very pretty picture but is it not over- 
drawn? After nearly nine years of ex- 
perience in broadcasting to schools I 
know that if it is incorrect, it is un- 
derdrawn. 

And television is coming! When it 
comes the youth may have the benefit 
of the keenest eyes peering into all of 
the interesting places of the earth; as 
the pioneer sees, the children will see; 
and as he hears, they will hear. All 
that the talking motion picture has to 
offer may come through the air with 
such unusual teaching value that even 
the receding remnant of one-room 
schools, those hidden too far away in 
the hills to be centralized, will have a 
television set. 

But why go further? Except that 
the further one goes into this the more 
he realizes that vast sums of money 
are being misspent in education be- 
cause the new tools are not being used 
as soon as they are available. Educa- 
tion is a big business but unfortunate- 
ly it is only a tiny business from the 
federal standpoint. It is the writer's 
conviction that radio programs, roto- 
gravures, and motion pictures should 
be produced for education by our na- 
tional government and made available 
to the states. This could be done at 4 
very slight cost per pupil and yet it 
would make possible the imparting of 
double or treble the useful informa- 
tion that we are now offering our chil- 
dren in the name of education. 
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RADIO PROGRAM | 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


December 4 
“The Guidance of Children’s Read- | 
ing.” 
WILLIAM S. GRAY, University of 


Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


December 11 
“Bducation for the 
EpNA DEAN BAKER, President, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


Very Young.” 


December 18 
“Bnvironment Molds Child.” 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Your 


2:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
National Broadcasting Company 
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ALLIED YOUTH IS 


An organization of young people 
(ages 14 to 30), with a program 
that emphasizes better education con- 
cerning beverage alcohol and whole- 
some development. Locally, it func- 
tions through Posts, organized in 
large and small cities, towns and rural 
communities, with youth officers and 
an adult sponsor who understands 
youth. Discussion and study, directed 
investigation, and a well-rounded so- 
cial program aid youthful members to 
think clearly about beverage alcohol 
in relation to personal choices, friend- 
ship, social situations, public health 
and safety. 

Allied Youth is non-political and 
non-sectarian, youth led and youth 
inspired. All young people, regardless 
of habits or opinions that they have 
acquired, may have a part in it. 

Allied Youth’s platform is: “We 
stand for the liberation through edu- 
cation of the individual and 
from the handicaps of beverage 
cohol.” 

These Posts are the actual work- 
shops of the organization where young 
people meet on friendly, democratic 
common ground to study, to talk, and 
to play together. There is nothing stale 
or static about the Posts. For further 
information, address: Allied Youth, 
National Education Association Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





There Is No Other Magazine 
Like The 
NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


Give it to your friends this year for 
Christmas. They will welcome a gift 
subscription to it. See page 38 for 
rates and handy subscription blank. 
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| know.” 


| you can find that information in your WORLD 


society | 
al- 


| HOW DO YOU ANSWER 





Yow Chil 


E NCOURAGE your son and daughter to ask ques- 
tions. Encourage their natural desire to learn . 
don’t lose their confidence by saying “I don't 


The best way.. 


the answers, is to say, 


. even if you know 
“Let me show you how 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Make it possible 
for them to learn at the moment they are inter- 
ested . . . Encourage their natural desire to 
acquire information, teach them self-reliance, and 
you have made a brilliant success of parenthood. 





WANT Better Grades 


AT SCHOOL? 


Parents are beginning torealize the teacher can’t 
do it all in 25 hours a week at school. Mothers 
and fathers have an opportunity and a responsi- 
bility in the 143 hours each week spent away from 
school to help the child get the most out of school 
and the most from life. Teachers say that the out- 
standing pupils in their classes invariably use The 
New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at 
home. It is absolute insurance that your child will 
get better grades at school. It makes every school sub- 
je tc learer, more interesting. It provides what your 
child needs to get more out of school. . . to geta 
ae education ... to becomea better man or woman. 


SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 
Means Success in Life 


Insure both by giving son or daughter The New 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, the stand- 
ard by which all other reference sets are judged, 
Marvelously illustrated, with 9,200 pages and 
14,000 illustrations . . . written in simple lan- 
yet completely authoritative, you must 
examine this encyclopedia to appreciate its many 
outstanding features. 
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ds Questions? 


THESE 
for Example 


What makes the sky blue? 
Why does an airplane fly? 
Do fish breathe? 

Do bananas grow on trees? 
Why is rain always dirty? 





Why does a camel have a hump? 
What is German Silver? 





Special 


CHRISTMAS OFFER 


f you act 
AT ONCE! 


If you send the coupon NOW, we will supply 
you FREE of all cost with an INDIVIDUAL 
GIFT CHRISTMAS PAGE, bound right into 
your set, with the name of the owner and the 
name of the giver permanently recordedonthegift 
page —a fine, perpetual reminder of mother’s, 
dad’s, or the giver’s love and thoughtfulness. 

In addition we offer the beautiful BOOK 
TABLE shown below. 





18 Volumes and Guide 
9,200 pages 
14,000 illustrations 


Book Table ;;; 2/7, 


walnut top—a distinguished oddone to 
the most cultured home—an ideal place 
to keep your encyclopedia. Retails at 
$12.50, we offer it at a reduced price 

if you act AT ONCE, Mail coupon NOW! 


THE NEW 


RLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
W.F.QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. 18Z,35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information about The mt beteay +4 BOOK ENCYCLO- 
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PEDIA, low price, easy terms and special Gift Page and Bock Table Chri s Offer. 

OD iiticcsiscocinasts neh tec a ee ae: Se asian boii ace iia 
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Playskool 
Transportation 





Santa Says, “‘ Make this 
a Playskool Christmas” 


Playskool Playthings com- 
bine unusual play-value 
with real educational worth. 
Sy They contribute directly to 


a. ff the little ones’ mental and 
tS physical development .. . 
Vg tS and hold their interest long 
wal after Christmas Day is but 
get , a memory. 
gees oe From infancy through pre-school 
ue . and primary years, there are 
Playskool Playthings for your 
child. 
Playskool Institute’s staff of 
child educators is constantly de- 
veloping “Learning While Play- 
ing Playthings” for all children 
of pre-school, kindergarten and 
primary years . . . playthings 
which combine outstanding play 
value with genuine educational 
wo: 
Suitable for Christmas, birthdays 
and every gift occasion. 
Leading department stores and 
children’s shops are featuring 





Peggy Pull, For 
the Toddler, 


7 To, ~ satan Playskool Playthings now. Ask 


your dealer first. If he cannot 


y 
No. 127—$1.00 


supply you, write us for illustrat- 
ed folder. 































Solve your most puzzling gift 
problems by selecting the | 
book that surpasses all other 
handy-size dictionaries in 

scholarship, accuracy, and 
usefulness. 


You can give it to a busi- 
ness or professional man, 
a student in college or 
school, a woman at home, 
and know that it is a 
most gratifying gift of 
lasting helpfulness. 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 


A Neviam-lbebsite 


Oto. US at Ore 
The largest of the Merriam-Webster abridgments. | 
1,268 pages; 1,700 illustrations; 106,000 entries 
with definitions, spelling, pronunciation, use. 
Get the Best. At All Bookstores. 
Thin-paper indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, 
$5.00; Leather, $7.00; Pigskin, dark blue or 
natural, $8.50. Purchase of your bookseller or send 
order and remittance direct to the publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
555 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


‘Stre O3« st Chad 








Dicttornary 








25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 4ist 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest**best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. igual custo schools poet libraries 

and thousands of — customers. i postcard 
today for our new 19 in Books.” 








THE BOOK SUPPLY CON COMPANY, Dept. 2 206 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, II 





BOOKS HELF 


by WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


HE name of William E. Blatz, 

Director of St. George’s School 
for Child Study, University of Toronto, 
is familiar to well-informed parents 
on account of the two standard works, 
Parents and the Pre-School Child and 
The Management of Young Children, 
by Dr. Blatz and Helen Bott. In col- 
laboration with Dorothy Millichamp 
and Margaret Fletcher, Dr. Blatz is 
author of a new book called NURSERY 
EDUCATION, THEORY AND PRACTICE 
(New York: Morrow. $3.50). 

As its title suggests, this is in large 
measure a treatise on nursery school 
technic, and is designed for teach- 
ers. It gives a definite program with 
implicit directions for carrying it out, 
followed by discussions of methods di- 
rected toward the best social and emo- 
tional development of the child. In con- 
clusion are chapters on diet and 
physical health. 

The nursery school in its ideal form 
is a training ground for the parent as 
well as for the child, and every proper- 
ly run school of that kind should, we 
are told, conduct parent education 
groups for the fathers and mothers of 
its pupils. Since parents are still the 


| chief specialists in 


ent-and-child problem relationships, 
ee e* e@ 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MONEY 

Most of us grown-ups, because we 
were never taught personal money 
management in school, do not realize 
that it can now be taught like any 
other school subject; that material for 
teaching the subject has been evolved 
through years of concentrated study 
and seven years of practical experi- 
mentation throughout a public schoo] 
system; and that this material is now 
available for use by parents, teachers, 
and children in homes and schools 
everywhere. 

MONEY MANAGEMENT METHOD, by 
Florence Barnard (Boston: American 
Association for Economic Education, 
9 Park Street), is a convenience for 
acquiring control of finances through 
correct habit formation and practice, 
It may be used to teach the child the 
basic principles underlying successful 
personal money management, or it 
may be used by the adult to carry out 
successfully these same principles in 
household management. MONEY MAn- 
AGEMENT METHOD, Book I, is for boys 





the education of the 
school child, they 
will find much for 
their guidance in 
the practices advo- 
cated in this book. 


PAMPHLETS ON 
CHILD TRAINING 


The Iowa Child 
Welfare Research 
Station has been for several years 
putting out its valuable CHILD WEL- 
FARE PAMPHLETS (Iowa City: State 
University. Single copies, 5 cents each; 
ten or more, 3 cents each), dealing 
with many aspects of child training 
and nurture. The child’s physical de- 





| velopment and mental growth, habit 


forming, the creating of a right en- 
err the relation between home 
and school, the effect of social and 
economic conditions are, in their many 
phases, discussed by competent writers 
in this long list of pamphlets. 

Five recent additions to the list are 
called NARRATIVE SUPPLEMENTS. These 
are vivid short stories, written by 
Eleanor Saltzman, intended to bring 
home the tragedy of the misunderstood 
or underprivileged child. 

Miss Saltzman’s style is so good 
that the stories command attention as 
pieces of character drawing quite as 
much as they do as studies in par- 





The Sea for Sam is illustrated delightfully 
by Wilfrid S. Bronson 


and girls (75 cents); and Book II, for 
high school and college students and 
adults (75 cents). Each book consists 
of a Key and an Achievement Test. 
After the first year, only the Achieve- 
ment Test, as an annual filler, is 
needed. 
ee @ 


SCIENCE FOR THE FAMILY 

For general family information 
there is much meat in SCIENCE, A NEW 
OUTLINE, by J. W. N. Sullivan (New 
York: Nelson. $2). It is written for the 
non-scientifically trained reader, who 
wishes to know the meaning of terms 
he encounters in his newspaper and 
magazine reading. Mr. Sullivan’s mod- 
estly-done treatise is divided into two 
parts: one on the earth, with an ex- 
planation of the laws of physics, such 
as gravitation, atomic structure, and 
radiation; and the other on the fun- 
damental units of life and on evolu- 
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From a drawing by Reginald Birch 
for Rainbow in the Sky 


tion. The language is moderately tech- 
nical but comprehensible to one really 
seeking information. 

It is the kind of book to which one 
can go for a quick answer to such din- 
ner-table questions as: “What is rela- 
tivity?”; “What is the electro- 
magnetic theory of light, the greatest 
discovery in physical science of the 
nineteenth century?” 

Do you know? 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 

Christmas is the time when book- 
lovers try to slip in among the chil- 
dren’s presents a real book—a piece of 
literature. That purpose can be served 
by a good poetry anthology, like Louis 
Untermeyer’s RAINBOW IN THE SKY 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. $3), 
which does for very young readers 
what Mr. Untermeyer’s This Singing 
World did for older boys and girls. It 
presents poetry in a lovable, jolly way, 
pleases children with many of their 
favorite nursery rhymes, and enriches 
them with much that is new and un- 
familiar and easy to read and remem- 
ber. Mr. Untermeyer’s knowledge of 
the field of poetry is wide and he has 
the faculty of writing a beguiling little 
preface to each section of his book. 

Another, not quite as recent, book 
of a similar nature “for the young of 
all ages,” is Robert Haven Schauffler’s 
JUNIOR PoretTRY CuRE (New York: 
Dodd, Mead. $2). Poetry, says Mr. 
Schauffler, is the kind of magic elixir 
that helps any one become what he 
wants to be. So he prescribes a dose of 
the right kind of poetry, chosen from 
the best poets in the language, as 
mental and spiritual tonics, correc- 
tives, and rebuilders. 


Children who own The Earth for 
Sam, and The Stars for Sam, by W. 
Maxwell Reed will probably be glad to 
have the new addition to that library 
of our universe, THE SEA FOR SAM, by 
Mr. Reed and Wilfrid S. Bronson, 
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icthyologist and artist (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $3). The origin of 
the oceans, their physical geography, 
and the types of life that live in the sea 
furnish material for a large and meaty 
book, suitable for boys and girls of 
twelve years and upwards. It has been 
edited by F. C. Brown, of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and Charles M. Breder, Jr., 
Assistant Director of the New York 
Aquarium. 


A GAY GEOGRAPHY, appropriately 
named, is the work of Frank J. Taylor, 
writer, and Ruth Taylor, map-maker 
and cartoonist (Boston: Little, Brown. 
$3.50). Maps almost always make any 


kind of book fascinating, all the more | 


when they are filled with such amus- 
ing and instructive figures and objects 
as these, to represent the arts and in- 
dustries of these United States. This 
geography is limited to our own coun- 
try, with the history and development 
of each state described and pictured, 
in alphabetical order. 


It is a brave writer who attempts to 
add a sequel to Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island, yet hundreds of thousands of 
boys and girls have done it—after a 
fashion—either as a school assign- 
ment, or in their happy dreams. To 
many of these Harold Augustin Cala- 
han’s BACK TO TREASURE ISLAND (New 
York: Vanguard. $2) will be a dream 
come true. 

Mr. Calahan calls attention to the 


fact that Stevenson himself seems to | 


have intended to write a sequel, that 
he left in the text several hints of more 
to come, and that the author of the 
present book has merely tried to write 
the story as he thinks Stevenson would 
have written it. 

So here they are—Jim, the Doctor, 
the Squire, Ben Gunn, and the same 
lovably villainous Long John Silver, 
too. There are the old Admiral Ben- 
bow Inn and the Hispaniola. Our old 











“There's the present 





THE source of real happiness is knowledge 
—and when you give your children some- 
thing that contributes to their knowledge 
you make a lasting investment in their 
happiness. The fact is, your own happiness 
depends upon their happiness. Isn’t it the 
truth? 

When you give your children Britannica 
Junior, you give them something that will 
keep on giving through the years, contrib- 
uting daily to their progress in life — and 
to their pleasure. It is the finest gift any 
parent can give any child. 

Britannica Junior, in twelve beautiful 
volumes, is the child’s own encyclopaedia. 
Written by experts for juvenile readers, it 
is filled with essential information — fasci- 
natingly told. Children will read every 
volume for the story features woven in a 


| world-wide range of accurate facts. A Ready 


Reference Volume contains quick informa- 
tion on 20,000 subjects, with over 50,000 
references to further information in the set. 
A study guide is an innovation in child- 
education. A complete guide to follow any 
course of study. Hundreds of illustrations, 
many of them in color, give the whole set 
an appeal to any intelligent child. 


Make this the happiest Christmas your 
child has ever known! 


| We will be pleased to send you— free —a 
_ 16-page book describing Britannica Junior, 





ineluding specimen pages so you will real- 
ize more fully what Britannica Junior can 
mean to your child this Christmas. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. i 
Box 2 -V-12 


Please send me, without obligation, the g 
free book and specimen pages describing 








Britannica Junior. i 
Name. 

Address 

City. State 
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Do you own 
Encyclopaedia Britannica? — 


ee 





friends have lost their money, fit out 
the Hispaniola, and go back to Trea- 
sure Island for the cache of bar silver 
which they neglected on their first voy- 
age. Silver and his crew stow away 
amazingly but plausibly, and the hair- 
raising adventures that follow are in 
the manner of the original story. 

Mr. Calahan is familiar with boats, 
already author of books on sailing, 
and able to handle the nautical part of 
the story expertly. Altogether he has 
given young people a good yarn about 
old friends. 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 

THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL, by Bessie 
Graham (New York: R. R. Bowker. 
$5), fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged, is a guide to literature, of value 
to book sellers, buyers, and users. It 
lists the important books in such classi- 
fications as reference works, poetry, 
fiction, biography, history, and others, 
with information about publishers, 
prices, and editors. Children’s books 
are omitted, as well as scientific and 
professional books. 


Noteworthy features of the new 
WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY 
for boys and girls (New York: Ameri- 





CTbristmas Gifts 


are in style again! 


And since there are more dollars 
in circulation this year, may we 
suggest that a subscription to the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MaGA4ZINE is an ideal gift for a 
friend who has children? Parents 
will thank you again and again 
during the year for giving them 
such a helpful, useful present. Use 
the handy blank on page 38. 








INDIAN TEPEE TENT 


‘. ideal Child's Christmas Gift. 
‘Recommended by educa- 
tors. Especially suited for 


ONSTRUCTED of 

a single sheet of 

specially prepared 

+ kraft paper board— 

~*< waterproofed to make 

it shower resistant— 

usable indoors and out. No poles—simple 

construction—easily set up by a child. Dec- 

erated with colorful Indian designs—ideal for 

yard, playroom, ete. Packs in a neat roll 

— 3% I\bs.—easily transported and 
stored, 


Single tepees for children up to eight years 
(43” diameter, 52” high). Two units combined 
inte double-size tepee for larger children 
(75” diameter, 42” high). 


Price $1.00 per unit postpaid—check with 
order. Write for quantity discounts. 


TEPEE TENTS, Inc. 
1443 Grantham Street St. Paul, Minnesota 
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can Book Company. $1.20) are the se- 
lected vocabulary, which consists of 
38,500 words selected on the basis of 
their actual use by school children; 
the clearness and simplicity of the defi- 
nitions, tested by schoolroom experi- 
ence; and the arrangement of all ma- 
terial including abbreviations, geo- 
graphical and biographical names, and 
foreign words, in a single alphabetical 
list. 


PARENT EDUCATION STORIES FROM 
THE STUDY GROUPS, by Janette Steven- 
son Murray, former chairman of Par- 
ent Education for the Iowa Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, come for the 
most part from informal discussions 
at actual study groups. They are brief, 
simple, and based on real situations. 
Books I and II deal with the school 
child, Book III with the adolescent. 
Book IV, on family relationships, is in 
preparation. Each booklet contains an 
outline for the year’s work of a study 
group, with problems and references. 
Copies may be obtained from the au- 
thor, 1829 B Avenue, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, or from the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, Iowa City. (Single 
copies, 20 cents; five or more, 15 cents 
each.) 

ee ® 


Several years ago A. P. Sanford 
added to her list of volumes of plays 
for children one called Christmas 
Plays. Now Mrs. Sanford has com- 
piled another volume of the same kind, 
NEW PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS (New 
York: Dodd, Mead. $2). There are 
thirteen unusual but not too difficult 
plays, of varying length and suited to 
children of varying ages; also direc- 
tions for settings and costumes. For 
the use of most of the plays there is a 
very small royalty fee. 


A FIRST ELECTRICAL BOOK FOR Boys, 
by Alfred Morgan (New York: Scrib- 
ners. $2.50), gives the history of the 
discovery of electricity and the devel- 
opment of its uses. Most interesting 
chapters are “How Electricity Trans- 
mits Speech” and “The Electrical Sys- 
tem of an Automobile.” There are 
some salutary warnings and much con- 
venient advice about domestic electri- 
cal equipment. 


THE BooK I MADE MYSELF (New 
York: Hannah Fordiller Barnes, 350 
West 31st Street. $1.50) is a new kind 
of scrapbook, very substantial, and 
accompanied by ninety-one pictures of 
good quality, to be cut and pasted in 
the book. The pictures are from paint- 
ings by John K. Murray, and the book 
decorations are designed by Walter 
Stewart. 








Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an adver- 
tisement in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
is in itself a stamp of merit, 
In accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE considers the re- 
liability of the product, the 
reputation of the firm adver- 
tising, and the appropriate- 
ness of its appeal to the 
readers. If there is the slight- 
est doubt about any product 
or company a careful investi- 
gation is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine includ- 
ing the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue, 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accuracy, we 
cannot guarantee against the 
possibility of an occasional 
change or omission in the 
preparation of this index. 


Advertising Pencil Company.... 41 
American Can Company 3rd Cover 
Bell & Howell Company 

Book House for Children, The 


35, 39, and 43 | 


Book Supply Company, The.... 46 
Bristol-Myers Company 

Chicago Roller Skate Company 39 
Children’s Play Mate 


Child’s Wonderland Company, 





Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 47 f 


General Electric Company 
Handy Wacks Corp 
H. J. Heinz Company 
37 and 4th Cover 
Investors Syndicate 
Johnson & Johnson 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek 


Kiddie Gym Corporation 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc 
Meccano Company of America, 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Playskool Institute 
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